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VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


Begs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, 
that by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has intro- 
duced a New series of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 

Each Pen bears the im;.>ess of his name asa guarantee of quality ; they are put up in boxes 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac-simile of his signature. 


——" Ghew, 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J.G. has introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable to 
the various kinds of Writing taught in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 


MORISON’S PILLS 


CURE ALL DISEASES. 

PROVED BY AN EXPERIENCE OF FORTY YEARS. 
Haif-a-Million cases of cure have been published. 
Sold by appointed Agents, Chemists, and Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 74d., 
Is, 13d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d , and 11s. each. 


MORISON’S PILLS, POWDERS, AND OINTMENT, THE UNIVERSAL VEGETABLE 
MEDICINES. 


These Medicines are prepared only at the 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


A liberal discount to Merchants, Captains, Missionaries, &c. , 


Direction Papers and other i 5 seer Publications in the most known 
guages. 
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AMERICAN RE-CONSTRUCTION. 
BY THOMAS HUGHES, ESQ., M.P. 
Ovr last batch of American papers contain several announcements which cannot 
but startle the friends of the Freed-men in this country. First in order stands the 
mustering out of service of 22 regiments of coloured infantry, a corps of pioneers, 
and another of artillery. It is rot easy to keep count on this side, but I should 
om doubt whether there are now 15,000 negro troops under arms in the United States. 
hie’ Then we get confirmation of the sense in which the Presidential Order No. 145 
se, + ‘is being understood by the rebels; and, we fear we may add, interpreted and 
to carried out even by General Howard, viz., that even the sea Islands are to be 
te given up to their formerowners. The loyalty and good faith of General Howard 
at is absolutely beyond question, and he will make the best terms he can for the 
—- Freed-men : of that there can be no doubt. But, after the colonization of these 

islands by General Saxton four years ago by the order of Mr. Lincoln—after the 
steady progress of the Freed-men of the Islands during this time in diligence, 
intelligence, wealth, until they at last raised supplies enough to maintain the 
Ss. whole population and garrison, and to export largely, and saved money enough 
to buy from the government a great part of the soil on which they were living 
and working—it is useless to deny that one’s faith, in justice to the Freed-men 


d., under Andrew Johnson’s administration, “feels like giving out,” as they would 
| say in America, when one finds that the Sea Islands are in all likelihood going 
me | back into the hands of the oldowners. General Howard is indeed to “ endeavour 


to effect an arrangement mutually satisfactory to the Freed-men and the land 
owners ;” but as the only arrangement that can possibly be satisfactory to the 
Freed-men is, that they shall have and hold the lands for which they have paid, 
and as this is just the one arrangement not within General Howard’s power 

make, we may look forward to hearing in a mail or two that in this, the one 
| place in the South where (thanks to General Saxton’s righteous rule) the ex. 
periment of free labour had been fairly tried, and with marked success, the old 
| lords of the soil are again installed, and the old southern ideas as to labour res 
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viving. Again, the coloured soldiers are not to have their bounty at all, some 
of the papers assert ; others, that the payment of it is only deferred. In either 
case there is a sad want of that honest and hearty recognition of the services of 
the negro troops, and of what as a matter of bare justice the United States owes 
to the black man, which six months ago one had hoped to see. 

In many of the southern states too, notably in Mississippi and South Carolina, 
the condition of the Freed-men seems rapidly growing worse. In the former 
state, notwithstanding the proclamation of the Governor directing that the tes- 
timony of négroes shall be received, many of the courts positively refuse to allow 
them to be called as witnesses. The teachers sent from the northern states are, 
it is said, closing their schools as the troops are withdrawn. In South Carolina 
the late rebels are regaining their houses, lands, and position, and with these 
their old ways. They are declaring everywhere that the negroes will not work 
or keep their contracts, as an excuse for breaking these contracts themselves, 
which they begin to do systematically and openly. Several planters have been 
imprisoned for short terms through the exertions of Officers of the Freed-men’s 
Bureau, for resorting as of old to the benevolent whip. They have consequently 
taken to other punishments, especially to one known as thumb-tying, and to 
cheating their labourers in the issue of rations; and with a view to stopping at 
once this monstrous habit of imprisoning planters, both the southern press, and 
such northern papers as the “ World,” of New York, are urging that the time 
has come for the abolition of the Freed-men’s Bureau altogether. “The Southern 
people,” this journal urges, “are abundantly eager to deal with the new questions 
arising out of the abolition of slavery in a temper of justice and practical hu- 
manity. They feel that the liberation of the slave imposes on them new and 
most important duties ; and nothing is more certain than that in fulfilling those 
duties they will be more hindered than helped by authoritative and contradictory 
interferences from without. As we do not propose either to pauperize the 
southern blacks or to exterminate the southern whites, it ought to be plain, in 
the light alike of reason and experience, that the sooner WE LEAVE BLACKS AND 
WHITES ALIKE AT THE souTH to re-adjust their reciprocal relations the sooner 
and more satisfactorily will those relations be adjusted.” In those few sentences 
of the “World” the whole present aims and policy of the south and of that portion 
of the old democratic party which is still southern at heart, are gathered up. 
“ Let us alone, do we not accept the Constitutional Amendment?” cry the south- 
erners, and their northern allies echo “ Let them alone, they understand the 
negro, and their own business, and we do not, They are pledged to abolish 
slavery, let them alone.” 

Our readers may not have seen the exact wording of the Constitutional A mend- 
ment, so we will give it here. It runs, “ neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction.” A good sound and radical amendment no doubt, going straight to 
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the root of the matter. But can the South be trusted to act up to the spirit of 
it ? Is there not a loop-hole in that exception which unscrupulous men will 
use ? How long will it take a Southern legislature, elected as heretofore by white 
men alone, to find crimes for every negro? A strict vagrant law, a law of con- 
tracts which will construe the least breach on the part of a black man a crime, 
and in a month or two every negro in the South may be again in involuntary 
servitude, the Constitutional Amendment notwithstanding. So the anti-slavery 
press pleads vehemently, and I must own that one’s common-sense goes wholly 
with their arguments that the experiment of re-construction according to Presi- 
dent Johnson’ s plan, that is to say without insisting on negro suffrage and so 
giving the coloured people an important voice in making the laws which shall 
define crime, is a throwing up the cards just as the game is won, and leaving the 
South victorious, as Wendell Phillips has beendeclaring. And yetan English- 
man who studies the question candidly, and with a real desire to get at the truth, 
cannot but be struck with the great weight of evidence on the other side. It 
is not that he finds such papers as the *‘ New York Herald” and the “World,” such 
men as the wire-pullers and moderate Democrats of the North, loud in praise of 
the President: he would know how to estimate this testimony well enough from 
past experience. But in the abolitionist camp, amongst the very staunchest 
anti-slavery men, he will find those who believe that President Johnson is 
making no mistake in his policy of re-construction. ‘“ Thus far,” says the Rev, 
H.Ward Beecher, “ I cannot lay my hand upon anact which does not seem apt, 
fitting, and most wise: with a clear eye, a skilful hand, he has gone on weaving 
most cleverly the robe which is to cover the entire brotherhood of the states 
of the Union: we believe that all measures for the relief of the blacks must 
have the cordial support and countenance of the South: nothing better than a 
generous and trustful spirit to those who have been in error can crown our vic~ 
tories.” Senator Wilson of Massachusets has been speaking in the same sense 
in supporting General Barlow’s canvass of New York. Mr. Seward, a good anti- 
"slavery man, though the British public will not give him credit for it, has de- 
clared that the President’s is the only feasible plan which can be adopted— 
admitting of no substantial change or modification ; and these men, be it remem- 
bered, are at the same time supporters of negro suffrage. Senator Wilson says, 
“We have heard a great deal about negro suffrage—I say here (in the Brook- 
lyn Music Hall) I am for it. (Applause.) We will not ask the democrats as 
to the manner of our work: we do not ask the rebels as to re-construction, and 
we will not ask their sympathisers. We will pass the law: we have forty or 
fifty senators, and a hundred majority in the House, and the law will go through.” 
(Loud applause.) Mr. Beecher says, too, in the sermon already quoted, which 
has drawn down such severe comments from the anti-slavery press, “I do not 
believe that this nation would put guns info the hands,of 150,000 negroes and 
then deny them the right to vote. I believe with Sherman that the man who 
has carried a musket has q right to carry a ballot. Some people say, are we 
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never to hear the last of the Negro? We have heard nothing but Negro since 
the day of our birth: why dont you suppress him? I tell you you’ve got to 
dine and sup on negro until you do him justice, When you do he will sink 
away from caucuses and conventions, but unless you do he’ll haunt you, he’ll 
haunt you here, until a blacker than he haunts you hereafter.” 

What more could Wendell Phillips or Garrison, or Sumner, say? and it is 
not only from these sources that one hears this testimony. Of the Americans 
who have been in London during the last six weeks or so, several of the most 
intelligent, themselves abolitionists, have expressed to me, and in my hearing to 
others, their conviction that the President is acting most wisely, that his policy 
will pacify the country and obtain full rights of citizenship for the negro sooner 
than any other more decided line. The American minister to this country aman 
of rare political sagacity, as we all know well enough by this time, is in the same 
tale. In short one can no longer resist the conviction, that the great bulk of the 
Republican party, and not by any means those who have never been more than 
Union and free-soil men, but some of the foremost abolitionists who believe that 
the negro should have the suffrage and are ready to give it him, believe also in Pre- 
sident Johnson, and his method of re-construction, and scout the idea that any 
southern state will dare, though every United States soldier had been withdrawn 
and the Freed-men’s Bureau dissolved, to tamper in any way with the slavery 
question. 

Now of course it is quite possible for a great party to be quite in the wrong. 
We, looking on from a distance, may be able to form a better judgment than the 
Republican leaders in Boston and New York, and the verdict of the English 
abolitionists against the President’s re-construction policy may be the right one. 
At the same time, we shall do wisely I think to distrust our own judgments in 
the face of such evidence. I for one have been quite confident that nothing but 
an immediate extension “of the suffrage to the negroes would secure abolition in 
fact as well as in name. President Johnson’s hesitation in the matter seemed 
to me like cowardice, or treason. I could not see the least reason why, when he 
was laying down his conditions of re-construction for the rebel states, he should 
not have added to the concession of civil rights, in the courts and elsewhere, the 
crowning political right of the ballot. Nor do I see the reason now: but this I 
do see, that very many men who have vastly better means of judging than I or 
any Englismen, who are far more directly interested in the issue, are content 
with the President’s policy, and think that the battle is certain to be won, and 
sooner than it otherwise could be, through the action of the states themselves. 
I see, moreover, this fact at any rate already in favour of their view, that in 
Tennessee there is a Bill before the General Assembly giving the suffrage at 
once to men of African descent, able to read and write, twenty-one years old, 
who have resided six months in their country, and who were free on the 22nd 
of February, 1865, also to all coloured soldiers honourably discharged, and after 
the 22nd of February, 1875, to aux coloured citizens, 
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As it has happened to me to speak in public on this subject of re-construction 
and to express distrust of President Johnson and his policy somewhat emphati- 
cally, I have thought that I could do no less than own in these pages that the 
events of the last few weeks in America, coupled with the undoubting faith in the 
man and his policy of some of the best and truest Americans I know, have shaken 
my own confidence, It is impossible for us to realize the enormous difficulties 
of the President at the present crisis, and as a large section of the best friends 
of the Freed-man in America—men who have shown their devotion to the 
cause of freedom by every kind of sacrifice, even to that of the lives of their 
nearest and dearest, to say nothing of their own blood—tell us that they 
can trust him, and that he is going right, I do feel that we on this side are bound 
to hold our judgments. They may not weigh much with the President, or with 
Americans generally, I don’t know any good reason why we need expect that 
they should. But for our own sakes more than for theirs it is desirable that we 
should be patient and judge rightly. Meantime, whether the President’s re-con- 
struction policy be right or wrong, this great need in the southern states calls to 
us in even louder and more touching accents than ever before to come to the aid of 
our brethren there with all the power that is in us during these coming months, 
This winter will probably be the most trying time of all the greatcrisis, There 
are accounts from every corner of the south of supplies of all kinds running 
short, of the fearful mortality amongst the families of the Freed-men, of a work- 
field which would make all but the stoutest hearts quail and despair. Into 
that field the men and women of the north are going hopefully, and bravely. 
They are asking us for sympathy and help, and we may rest assured that such a 
time for rendering both, with the greatest benefit to America and England, will 
never again offer itself to us in our day. Let us use it well, and show that the 
old spirit is not dead in us, and that we honour the Freed-men’s friends in 
America, and the work they are doing for their country and our country, and the 
world, with all our hearts. 
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ON GREAT AND SUDDEN CHANGE IN THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
A RACE, CONSIDERED IN REFERENCE TO THE EMANCIPATION 
OF THE NEGRO. 

BY DR. HODGKIN. 

[The following paper was expressly written for the Meeting of the British Association at Bir- 
mingham, which will sufficiently account for its character, and also for some apparently 
irrelevant passages which it contains. In consequence of the number of papers which 
were presented, and other circumstances, there was no opportunity for its being read. The 
cause in the advocacy of which it was written is so good and important that even small 
accessions of support are not to be thrown away. It has therefore been read, with some 
modifications and additions for which subsequent events have given occasion, at a Meeting 
convened in favour of the Freed-men in the United States of America, at the Friends’ 
Meeting Honse in Westminster, on the 2nd of 11 month (Nov.) and is now offered, by the 
writer, as a contribution to the ‘‘ Freep-Man,” in which he rejoices to see the condition and 

claims of the liberated slaves ably set forth.] 

Mucu as I have reflected on this subject, and greatly as I have desired to bring 

it before the notice of my fellow Members of the British Association for the 

promotion of science, I must confess that I have had some doubt as to whether 
it is strictly within the range which the Association has appropriated. 

As such a doubt may similarly arise in the minds of others, I may as well 
briefly state the considerations which have satisfied me that it may come within 
our limits and also led me to believe that itis opportune and expedient to bring 
it forward at the present time. 

The title of our Section E sets it forth as comprising both Geography and 
Ethnology. The subject of which I am about to treat appertains both to the 
one and to the other of these branches of knowledge. The former, Geography, 
is either pHystcaL or ARTIFICIAL such as national or political. It is with the 
former that our Association is almost exclusively concerned. I say almost exclu- 
sively, because although the political is strictly and properly shut out, there are 
points of a national or social character which practically we are not bound, and 
do not wish, to exclude. Thus in researches connected with purely physical 
Geography it is often necessary to consider whether the inquiring traveller has 
to go beyond the limits of the dominion of his own country or not. It may be 
absolutely essential to know and to note the boundaries of the territorial divi- 
sions which are traversed, and to attend to the usages of each. It must also be 
well heeded whether Christianity or Mohametanism be professed, or whether 
Paganism still prevails. 

We all know how interesting to the geographer, as well as to the philanthro- 
pist and the merchant, are the details of submarine geography, which may 
either facilitate or obstruct the mutual social relations of different nations by 
means of the electric telegraph. 

If deep volcanic action throw up cones of scoria from the bottom of the sea 
and produce a new island, though it be but for a transient existence, and the 
daring navigator venture to approach its shore, examine its extent, and by 
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soundings explore its base, the geographer will value the narrative of these 
facts, though they may soon pass away. But if, courage and opportunity 
favouring, the explorer may do more than this, and, putting his foot on the un- 
tried soil, he examine its character and bring away specimens, even then more 
interesting facts will not exclude from the narrative the record that the Union 
Jack was planted by our countryman on the almost ephemeral Island. Again 
when art, and not nature, shall have effected a great physical change, and two 
continents united from pre-historic time shall be so separated that Africa shall 
be an island (nil mort alibus arduwm) the Geographical Transactions of England 
as well as of France will gladly record the fact that the Arab skiff had sailed 
from the Red Sea into the Mediterranean. 

But how much more interesting must it be, when over a tract of country of 
great Geographical extent and blessed by Providence with innumerable and 
priceless advantages, but where, in the form of man, millions of living creatures 
have been regarded as having the attributes and been degraded to the condition 
of brutes, to invite attention to the great event which has called these millions 
into a different class in the animal kingdom and opened to them a door of hope 
in common with ourselves. Influences will be brought into operation which 
must tell on artificial, and even on physical Geography. 

The reasons which connect my subject with the Ethnological element of Sec. 
tion E are so evident that it is needless that I should adduce them as an apology, 
nevertheless it may conduce to the interest and advantage of the discussion 
which may be raised if I mention some of them. 

However greatly the opinions or theories of ethnological sects or those of more 
independent anthropologists may differ among themselves, there is one fact 
which must be recognised and admitted by all, viz. that external circumstances 
exercise a very great influence on man as an individual and on the charter of 
the assemblages of men which, as a gregarious animal, it is essential to his nature 
to form. Now the change of circumstances which forms the title of my paper 
and the events which have taken place and are still in progress in the United 
States of America, are so marked and striking, and are on so large a scale that 
the phenomena which they present are of the utmost interest and of incalculable 
practical importance, since on the conclusions and measures which either rightly 
or wrongly may emanate from them, the weal or the woe of the country and its 
inhabitants will very much depend. The physical, intellectual and moral 
powers and peculiarities of race will be subjected to a variety of tests more or 
less severe. The degree of developement and the application of which they are 
susceptible will be ascertained, and the alterations in their vital statistics and 
sanitary condition will merit special observation and comment. The care and 
accuracy with which these points are studied and the results acted upon must 
influence the happiness and prosperity of the new order of things to a degree 
which it is almost impossible to estimate. 


In putting together the statements which I am about to offer to your notice, I 
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ean truly say that I have been anxiously desirous that no bias of my own feel- 
ings, in relation to the subject, and no misinformation or misapprehension of 
facts, may lead me to hurt or to do injustice to the feelings of others. I’greatly 
admire the marvellous aptitude for appliance which characterises our American 
cousins, and what they have already done, under present emergency, is amply 
sufficient to inspire us with bright anticipations. It not only stimulates the 
desire to watch and observe; it should also raise the desire to assist. It must 
be fully admitted that those who quite disinterestedly contemplate the passing 
transactions, from a distance, conscientiously adopt very opposite conclusions 
and sentiments. Whilst there are many who rejoice that the inscrutable wig 
dom and goodness of Providence, ever drawing good out of evil, has caused the 
miseries and sufferings of one of the most remarkable and lamentable wars ever 
waged, to bring about the liberation of the millions of the sons of Africa, in 
bondage in the Southern States of America, in a manner in some degree com- 
parable to the liberation of the children of Israel subsequently to the plagues 
of Egypt, and some are perhaps looking forward to a happy period, like that 
which was doubtless expected _in the promised land, not a few, as I have said, 
are deliberately and disinterestedly taking a very different view. Of this class 
are those who, readily and unreservedly accepting the infused idea that the Afri- 
can race is essentially and irremediably inferior to other families of mankind, 
believe, as a consequence, that it is a privilege and blessing to the Negro to be 
brought under the influence of the superior wisdom and undisputed or irresistible 
power of the intellectual and sagacious Anglo-Saxon. The narratives of the 
miseries and sufferings of Slavery, however authenticated, are regarded by this 
class as gross exaggerations if not mere inventions, or at most as rare exceptions 
from which no general inferences are to be drawn. Perhaps judging of others 
by their own prudence, and recognising the dictates of humanity by which hap- 
pily they may themselves have been habitually guided, they deem it incredible 
that men of our own race can so far damage their own property or violate their 
own feelings as to make it possible that the acts related can be of common oc- 
currence or are anything like the normal features of a system so cherished and 
approved by those whom they admire. It is foreign to my purpose to discuss 
which of these two classes of observers and judges is in the right, but the recog- 
nition of the two classes is essential both to the explanation of facts and to the 
right apprehension of the future. 

I imagine that there are many who kindly listen to me on this occasion who 
may think that I overrate the number of those, even of our countrymen, who 
cherish the opinions which I have last noticed, Toconvince you that this is not 
the case I would beg leave to refer you to the truly admirable address delivered 
by the Duke of Argyll, at a large and highly respectable meeting held not long 
since atthe Westminster Palace Hotel, in which the maintenance of these senti- 
ments in our own country was dwelt upon at considerable length. He said « It 
is impossible to go into any society—it has been impossible at least during the 
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last three or four years, without finding men who tell you that your opinions of 
the evils and of the curse of slavery, are very great exaggerations—that to a 
great extent they are nonsense.” Assertions such as these he justly attributes to 
the enjoyments which are ministered by the planter’s hospitality to foreign 
visitors, who have seen nothing of the horrors and curses of which they hear 
and read in England, but to the unmitigated reality of which the statistics of 
the country, the newspapers of the district, and the statements of Americans, 
bear unquestionable testimony. Were it necessary to offer any proof in addi- 
tion to the evidence so effectively adduced by the Duke of Argyll, I might men- 
tion a very striking and significant fact which occurred to a friend of my own. 
Recently travelling on the Continent of Europe he met with a foreign fellow- 
traveller, and their conversation turning on the American struggle, my friend 
freely expressed his feelings on slavery and on the liberation of the Southern 
negroes, upon which his companion was quite surprised and said that amongst 
the numerous Englishmen whom he had met and conversed with ir the course of 
his travels he had met;with none who had expressed the same sentiments re- 
garding slavery. Facts of this kind cannot fail to produce a painful impression 
regarding our countrymen, nevertheless it is quite essential to recognize the 
extent of the prevalence of the two classes of opinions, in estimating what we 
hear and read respecting the effects of general emancipation and its anticipated 
results. It will be still more important to draw the right conclusions from the 
very conflicting statements for the right management of the change which has 
so rapidly taken place on so large a scale. 

It is by no means necessary for the support of the opinion which I am about 
to advocate, to contend that all the races or varieties of man are alike and equal in 
intellectual abilities, any more than that they are so in stature and physical power. 
Within the narrow limits of ancient Greece and in a people speaking different 
dialects only, and not widely different languages, there existed at least three 
well-marked groups with widely different mental characters. It is sufficient 
merely to name the Athenian, the Lacedemonian and the Beeotian. If differ. 
ences were to be found within so small a compass are we not to expect to find 
still greater differences when we come to examine the multitudinous nations and 
tribes of mankind scattered over the surface of the globe and subjected to the 
powerful influence of the most widely differing circumstances ? If it would have 
been as erroneous as unjust to have estimated all the genius and polished intel- 
ligence of the Athenians by the most illiterate specimen to be found amongst the 
most uneducated Beeotians, it is at the present day equally mistaken to judge of 
the intellectual capacity of the very various tribes of Africans by specimens 
derived from a class for successive generations subjected to debasing degrada- 
tion. Amongst the uncivilized tribes of Africa still dwelling on their own Con- 
tinent and at a distance from direct European influence, there are marked and 
well recognized differences of native capacity distinguishing one tribe from 
another, The late accomplished Edward Bowditch who fell a sacrifice to his 
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ardent zeal for African research, told me that when on his mission to Ashantee 
he remained for a considerable time about the person of the King, he was re- 
quested by that rude but wide-ruling sovereign over many tribes, to undertake 
to teach some of his people and more especially to initiate them in the European 
management of troops. It was very remarkable that when this request was 
complied with the King was particular to select the body of men to be instructed 
from a certain tribe, whom he esteemed as of quick and good intelligence. The 
fact would be additionally valuable could we know the circumstances which had 
been favourable to the superiority which the King so fully appreciated. 

The difference in intellectual power <o which I have referred may probably 
be ascribed to the slow but long-continued operation of causes affecting the cul- 
tivation or the neglect of the intellectual faculties, which we may by way of 
analogy compare to slowly progressive changes on the earth’s surface causing 
fertility to be increased by mineral decomposition and by vegetable growth and 
decay. 

We must not however lose sight of changes of another kind more suddenly 
brought about, and therefore in some respects admitting of comparison with 
earthquakes, eruptions and changes in the elevation of the earth’s surface 
amongst geological phenomena. 

As respects the slowly progressive changes operating on successive genera- 
tions, it must be admitted that the advance of the large negro portion of the 
human race has not kept pace with that of some other sections of mankind 
during the periods of which we have anything like a satisfactory record. Let 
us for the present hypothetically admit that they have been distanced in the 
race. I might apologize for them, but it is foreign to my immediate object to 
do so here. 

We have rather to consider the sudden change which has very lately come 
upon a remarkable and important section of the African stock. We may call it 
a convulsion or a catastrophe, but it would seem to me that the term revolution, 
if not too political for our Association, would be more appropriate in speaking 


of the sudden upheaving of a mass, not of granite or porphyry, but of a class of 


our fellow creatures. As in seeking to understand the phenomena of one geolo- 
gical catastrophe we are greatly aided by the knowledge of those which have 
presented themselves, on other occasions of the like kind, so we may be greatly 
assisted on this occasion by the careful study of the circumstances which have 
attended other instances of change more or less closely resembling that which 
is taking place in the coloured population of the Southern States of North 
America, These instances are perhaps more numerous than some of the present 
company may be aware of and it will answer my present purpose to pass over the 
examples offered in the French and Spanish colonies in the West Indies and 
more especially in St. Domingo, the extinction of slavery in Mexico and the 
consequences of freedom obtained by flight in the case of negroes in the Isle of 
Pines—of others received amongst the hospitable Seminole Indians of Georgia 
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and Florida or temporarily sheltered at the rude fortress of Greytown, and con- 
fine myself to the memorable and more analogous example of our own West In- 
dian emancipation. This remarkable event in the attainment of which England 
spent more than twenty millions sterling, as a sacrifice to principle, was effected 
against strong, loud, and persevering opposition, and in spite of very confl- 
dent predictions of failure. Ever since it has been effected the prophets and 
their friends have asserted that the result has been a failure and have doubtless 
done very much to prevent or deter the imitation of the example of England 
in the case of slave emancipation. On the other hand it has been with equal 
confidence contended by the advocates of freedom that notwithstanding the 
many difficulties and obstructions, not necessarily inseparable from emancipa- 
tion, the noble act that England performed has been far from a failure. Vol- 
umes have probably been written and printed on this controversy, but as we 
have no intention to retrace our steps, in this matter, I have only to notice some 
of the occurrences in the progress of the change which specially relate to the 
subject of this paper and lead to principles of a practical bearing. I may how- 
ever make the remark that I firmly believe that could the most opposed parties 
in this controversy have been brought to a temperate mutual understanding and 
a dispassionate explanation of their different views, much painful feeling might 
have been prevented—lamentable occurrences might have been averted and suc- 
cess more completely and promptly obtained. There was a great difficulty in 
even approaching this mutual understanding even where no blame could be laid 
on either party, but probably owing to the wide seperation which had already 
existed between the advocates and the opposers of slavery. A case very illustra- 
tive of this fact occurred within my own knowledge and which, in Birmingham 
at least, will not be uninteresting. When the act of emancipation had come 
into operation and contradictory reports had begun to reach this country, touch- 
ing the effects which emancipation was producing, my late excellent friend, 
Joseph Sturge, to whom the cause of the oppressed negro had long been dear, 
determined to visit the West Indies and, not contented with the reports of others, 
to make himself acquainted with the state of things by his own personal obser- 
vation. He was not to be deterred by the dangers of an unhealthy climate or 
restrained by the endearments of a delightful home, or by the cares and perso. 
nal interests of a large and extensive business. I was solicitous that in ma- 
king this visit Joseph Sturge might have a full opportunity of becoming really 
acquainted with both parties and of viewing the whole subject under different 
aspects; and as I had friends intimately acquainted with West Indian planters, 
I obtained letters of introduction cordially recommending him to favourable 
specimens of this class of colonists and I subsequently learnt that these colonists 
were solicitous to receive him with their wonted hospitality and to afford him 
the opportunities which he sought; there was therefore no reluctance either on 
the part of Joseph Sturge himself, or on that of the planters to whom the letters 
were addressed, to that mutual and amicable interchange of sentiment. which I 
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so much desired. Nevertheless it happened that Joseph Sturge performed his 
entire visit to Jamaica without one of these meetings having taken place, which I 
know was as much regretted by the planters themselves, as by my honoured 
friend. 

I must crave indulgence to relate another circumstance to prove that the op- 
posite parties may be brought together to show that the result is encouraging. 
Some years later whilst the planters in the British West Indies were still la- 
bouring under difficulties which they in part attributed to the emancipation of 
their slaves, the powerful advocates of free trade committed what I must ven- 
ture to call a very great blunder, but it was perhaps the only one of which they 
were guilty. Considering that it was a hardship for the tea and coffee drinking 
working classes of England, and a violation of their own free-trade doctrines 
to tolerate either favour or restriction, they tried to bring, and successfully 
brought, the sugar produced by the stolen and unrequited labour of slaves, 
aided by the capital and machinery of England, to compete with that produced 
by our own Colonists with paid labour, which they had not yet learnt skillfully 
to apply, and whilst it is to be feared that many of them were hampered by 
inadequate capital and defective machinery. In this state of things some of 
my friends with whom I had the pleasure of acting were of opinion that on this 
occasion the Anti-slavery Society and their West Indian fellow-subjects had an 
object in common, in which they might cordially combine. Meetings were held 
and numerously attended which passed off in the most friendly manner. The 
favour which was sought to be obtained from the Government was moderate, 
resonable, and temporary, being merely the suspension, for a time, of the fur- 
ther approach to an equalization of duty which was already in progress. Our 
failure of success did not proceed from any want of co-operation on the part of 
the abolitionists, but rather from a split amongst the planters, some of whom 
were exorbitant in the amount of protection which they craved. However, the 
good feeling which I believe was by this effort introduced between the friends of 
freedom and the planters has not been lost, and the example deserves to be imitated. 

The emancipation of the slaves in the British West Indies was attended with 
circumstances which, upon careful reflection, I am induced to regard as pheno- 
mena intimately and essentially connected with the change and not merely by acci- 
dent contemporary with it. Whilst this change was under discussion and progress, 
there was a very remarkable stir in the minds of the negro population, notwith- 
standing their want of education, culture and means of communication. This 
was particularly exhibited in their desire for education for themselves and their 
children, and also in their zeal in the attendance of their places of worship and 
in their regard for their pastors. I believe that I am not mistaken in saying 
that not only their time but their scanty pecuniary resources also were then more 
liberally devoted to objects of this description, conducive to elevation and progress, 
than has subsequently been the case. If Iam correct in the observation, it is 
one of great significance and importance. 
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Very shortly after emancipation had taken place, and whilst, I believe, statistical 
returns made it evident that production had decreased, there was a striking 
increase in the amount of importation, and more especially in the importation of those 
articles of which the newly freed were likely to be the consumers, clearly showing 
that this large class of the inhabitants were adding to their own comforts, and 
enjoyments and becoming better customers to the mother country which had given 
them freedom. We used to hear of tetanus as not uncommon among the slaves, 
the result of exposure or of cruelty, and we received grevious descriptions of that 
loathsome disease, the yaws, and of the disgusting yaw-houses appointed for the 
reception of the sufferers fromithis terrible malady, which owesits origin to bad living, 
With the possession of freedom the sanitary condition of the Negroes is so im- 
proved that now we hear nothing ofthese things. As regarded the slaves at least, 
emancipation did not look like a failure. 

Has the improvement, thus made evident, been advancing with that accelerating 
rapidity which the due use of human intelligence and resources should exhibit? 
Has it ever been continued at the same rate? Or has it rather been on the de- 
cline? To answer these questions with confidence requires far more knowledge, 
both as to extent and detail, than I profess, and I must not attempt to give even 
that amount of information which induces me to fear that that ardour which 
showed itself in the beginning, and which is so essential to success, has very much 
abated. Does this abatement depend, as some would seem to believe, on innate 
and inherent incapacity on the part of the Negro race to advance in intellectual 
improvement beyond a certain limit, vastly below that to which our own self- 
sufficient Anglo-Saxon race may or must readily attain ? 

I believe we should do the Negro race a great injustice to ascribe to it a neces- 
sarily impassable limit to improvement, without first satisfactorily ascertaining 
that there are not other causes, independent of natural incapacity, which have 
operated to produce an arrest or retardation of progress. 

In the case of the emancipated Negroes in the West Indies, there were obstruc- 
ting influences sufficiently obvions. The recent slave-owners were inexperienced 
in the difficult art of governing free operatives. Many of them, probably through 
disgust at the change which had taken place, had no inclination to set about 
acquiring the art, and some might even have been desirous to see the experiment 
fail, notwithstanding their interest in its success. Probably not a few, who 
really wished to see free labour more profitable than that of the slave, had the 
mortification to find their efforts rendered abortive by the want of financial means 
to requite hired labour and to increase its efficiency by the requisite mechanical 
appliances. Whether friendly or adverse to slavery the planters appear generally 
to have acted on the principle that if paid labour must be employed the less that 
is paid for it the better. Hence the Freed-man could only obtain small wages. 
To keep wages down, as well as to keep up the number of labourers, efforts were 
made by the planters to procure the immigration of a low class of foreign hands, in 
some respects inferior to the Freed-men themselves, and restricted by contract to 
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wages so low as to keep down the price which the liberated negroes might be 
able to obtain. With such impediments and checks to progress it was perfectly 
natural that the free negroes, if they accepted wages, would not work with spirit 
or continued industry, or if they refused engagements of this kind, must be con- 
tent with independent poverty almost regardless of self-improvement and of the 
education of their offspring. Cut off from intercourse with those of a more ele- 
vated class, they would gradually disregard the exhortations of christian teachers 
and with the credulity of ignorance they would give preference to such fragments 
of pagan superstitions as the most recently imported of their African companions 
might be able to recollect and teach. Many West Indian slaves have doubtless 
nobly surmounted these difficulties and given proof of their ability toacquire know- 
ledge and to apply it with propriety and success, to a degree amply sufficient to 
sustain the assertions of their friends, but on the other hand the want of success 
which I have described, without the true cause being assigned, has doubtless 
exercised a most injurious influence. 

If we duly contemplate these influences, with others which might be enumerated, 
we may be warranted in assuming that the admitted appearance of failure is no 
conclusive evidence that the capacity of the negro is incompatible with that 
degree of success of which his warmest friends contend that he is capable. 

At the proclamation of freedom an impulse was given, like that of the sun in 
spring to the vegetable kingdom, but the seed was parsimoniously sown and the 
genial showers of the season were withheld. It is therefore by no means sur- 
prising that the blossom has been poor and the harvest small. 

Our American cousins. have, during their late war, wonderfully profited by our 
blunders in the Crimea, as well as by the imitation of the virtue and wisdom 
displayed by our benevolent countrywoman Florence Nightingale and her devo- 
ted associates, and when we consider what was effected ona large scale, by a vol- 
untary civil association in aid of the military commissariat for the relief of the 
miseries inseparable from war, we need not despair that they will as practically 
profit by our experience both of failure and success in our West Indian emancipa- 
tion. In fact they have already largely done so, and their wisdom and tact have 
given proof of the correctness of the principle which I am theoretically advanc- 
ing, namely that there is in this transition from slavery to freedom a propriety 
of time as well as of measures, both of which are essential to complete success, and 
that whether we hypothetically regard the negro as equal or as somewhat 
inferior to the white, his social progress will be retarded and blighted if he 
be deprived, in his season of spring of all the genial influences which should 
belong to it. 

I am not addressing these remarks to Americans, but to .my countrymen. 
As Englishmen we owe our American cousins a debt of gratitude for their ser- 
vices which they rendered to Ireland when afflicted with famine and pestilence, 
and to Lancashire when its industrious population was thrown out of employment. 
It is not enough to remember that bis dat qui cito dat. Let us also consider 
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e that the season for success is passing, and truly it may be said fugit interia 
fugit irreparabile tempus. 

it I feel so strongly the importance of not letting slip the precious opportunity in 
\- which the great transition from slavery to freedom may be healthfully and satis- 
e factorily completed, that I must ask permission to dwell a little longer on the 
= subject. 

rs I have already compared it to the spring as the time for the germination and 
ts development of new life, when the attendant circumstances are propitious. When 
18 h owever I look to those phenomena which it is the more peculiar province of my 
38 own profession to observe, I find many examples which yet more forcibly illus- 
"~ trate and confirm the principle which I am advocating. 

to When a serious malady, an accident, or a great natural change has given oc- 
SS casion for an effort of reparation, the wonderful resources of nature are prompt 


ss With active energies for the purpose. But if nature be thwarted, the opportunity 
neglected and the repairing process be disturbed, repair is not only slowly but 


d, very imperfectly, if at last, effected. Even worse—not merely is repair ob- 
no _ Structed: new and grievous evils may arise and become chronic and permanent. 
at In fact I find that my professional similies are far more exact and parallel than 
that of regarding the neglect of the fit opportunity of the revolution of emanci- 
in __ pation, as like the failure to sow and to plant in spring. 
he Slavery is pre-eminently a violent and morbid condition of humanity, and eman- 
y- _ eipation from it is a state of convalescence which cannot be neglected with im- 
punity. 
ar Away then with the counsels of charlatans who would insist upon it that the 
m slave is not fit for liberty. He must be kept in an intermediate state, the causes 
-. essential to his malady must be allowed to operate alittle longer. The slave 
9]. has been so accustomed to tyranny that he cannot yet do without it. The drown- 
‘he ing man must not be taken quite out of the water, you must at least leave his 
lly nose and his mouth under it. Fatal error, and obvious enough to proclaim its 


author.* 


a- 

“4 The transition state of the slave isas full of hope as its irrevocably passing away 

— neglected is replete with disappointment and despair. 

ety [ have already noticed the results of the apathy which naturally comes over the 

ae recently emancipated slave when he feels the hopelessness of his neglected and 

hat abject condition, but this is not the only malady which his false position induces. 
he We may notice amongst the evidences of the mismanagement not, we say as some 


uld _- Will have it, the failure of British emancipation, the prolonged if not the increased 
prejudice of race, which, to the great injury of the colonies, separates the popula- 
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* Let it not be imagined that the writer of this essay contends that because the emanci- 

ser- ‘ ik i oe . . > . pa ° . . . 
pated slave is not to be deprived of any of the essentials of freedom he is, without the indi- 

nee, vidual personal requisites, to be admitted by the fact of his emancipation to all the grades to 


ent. which the free man may by labour and merit raise himself. This is the gratuitous insinua- 
sder tion of the advocate of slavery, ; 
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tion into two classes, even where, wealth and education being common to both, 
they might co-operate for the public good, as Churchmen, Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics—Christians and Israelites, are seen to do in England. 

The evils must be far greater if the emancipated slave is denied a participation 
in the elective franchise and not placed on the same common level of citizenship 
with the more favoured white, so that his evidence must be inadmissible when 
he is the aggrieved and injured party. This nominal freedom in his native country 
would not equal the privileges of an alien. It would be the freedom of the out- 
law. It is not difficult to imagine the condition of a numerous class of such 
Freed-men in the midst of a large and powerful nation. If, like many of the 
Freed-men in the United States of America at the present time, they have borne 
arms and learnt the power of their own prowess and are conscious of the aid 
which they have given to the triumphs of the Union, they will not tamely submit 
to be deprived of the privileges which they have won. Though disarmed they 
will revolt, though their failure be inevitable, impunity will not attend their 
destruction. 

The unmistakable evidences of wisdom and prudence which the American 
Government has already exhibited, almost forbid us to entertain fears of this 
kind, and the great and christian virtues of mercy and forgiveness, seem in- 
capable of leading to such a result, yet we cannot lose sight of the motto, nocet 
bonis qui parcit malis. For the bad, restraint, not to say punishment, seems 
to be requisite, and the correspondent of the “Times,” the admirer of the con- 
federate rebel rather than of the negro, has lately told us “ that slavery is 
maintained in its most aggravated form, and the slaves ran away to escape cruel 
punishment.” Let us however consider the freed-man relieved from positive 
personal cruelty, but in the state of fractional and repressive freedom to which I 
have alluded. Without resources, without education, without hope or other sti- 
mulus, his condition will be in the greatest danger of progressively assimilating 
that of the North American Indian, the fast disappearing aboriginal inhabitant of 
the continent in which the Negro is only the compulsory exotic. 

It is a favorite idea with some modern anthropologists and calumniators of the 
negro that he is intermediate between the Gorilla and the man, and probably 
derived from the former, though they are utterly without proof of the probability 
of such a change, any more than of their own power to add one cubit to their 
stature. The ability to injure is not so limited, and if the healthful exercise 
of the powers of the body and the mind be strictly prevented, almost incon- 
ceivable degradation must follow, and the African, with claims to the full par- 
ticipation in, and to the enjoyment of all the attributes of man, might, like some 
unhappy specimens of even the European races be reduced very nearly to the 
level of the gorilla. You may be surprised, and ask why I dam so earnest to press 
these views and urge the necessity for prompt exertion. What have we to do 
withthe matter? Surely we need not interfere with Americans. Certainly we 
have no right to interfere with them in a meddling manner, but we may help 
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them, as they helped us. We may supply means to those heroes and admirable 
heroines, who at the cost of their time, their comfort, and their substance, at the 
sacrifice of their health, and even with the risk of their lives, are devoting their 
energies to take, to the fullest attainable extent, the real advantages of thiscritical 
period of the transition from slavery to freedom. I offer this asa strong claim for 
your hearty co-operation in addition to those more speaking and touching appeals 
which are about to be made to you by eye-witnesses and personal actors. 

Before I close I must admit that I have freely acknowledged the lamentable 
short-comings of England’s people and government. They are warnings not to 
be lost sight of: Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. 

I might add to, rather than retract what I have said, but I cannot debar. myself 
the opportunity of mentioning one or two facts on the opposite side, since it 
affords the pleasure of doing a grateful act of justice to the memory of the 
veteran statesman whom England has just lost, and whose benevolence was un- 
tainted with hypocrisy. 

When Liberia was still merely an unacknowledged American colony, the 
settlement of the African Colonization Society, a philanthropic association which 
appointed its governor, and watched its progress and interests with parental care, 
it happened almost inevitably that the dues exacted by the Liberians, and the 
prohibition of trade with the natives as heretofore, greatly interfered with the 
commerce of British and other European traders, on that part of the African coast, 
and the officers of the British navy, though as a body remarkably just and 
friendly to Liberia, were obliged to protect their countrymen. After conferring 
with Edward Everett, at that time the learned and able minister of the United States 
at the English Court, and with the Board of Trade, I clearly saw that if Liberia 
were not adopted by the United States, the recurrence of difficulties was only to 
be obviated by the acknowledgement of the Republic. Very shortly after my 
representing the state of the case to the Directors of the Colonization Society, 
and to the Liberian local Government, the declaration of its Independence took 
place with the mutual consent of the Colonization Soeiety and of the Colonists. 
When J. J. Roberts, the Society’s late governor and the citizens’ first elected 
President, came to Europe to seek the recognition of the new state by the British 
Government, I had the satisfaction of introducing him to Lord Palmerston, then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, of witnessing the very cordial reception of the new 
President, and of hearing the friendly as well as the sound practical advice 
which Lord Palmerston gave to the chief magistrate of the infant state, that it 
should make its port free. 

This advice, remarkable as being in advance of the policy of his own govern- 
ment, at the time, would have secured rapid and peaceful prosperity to Liberia, 
but its government did not see its way to make the temporary sacrifice which it 
required. Lord Palmerston not only gave another long and interesting audience 
to President Roberts, but also procured the grant of a vessel presented to the 

Republic in aid of its efforts for the suppression of the slave trade, 
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The premature death of Sir William Molesworth shortly after his being made 
Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, for a short time threw the duties of 
the office upon Lord Palmerston, in addition to those of Foreign Secretary, but 
in this brief interval he evinced his interest in the welfare of Africa by sending 
a commission of enquiry to the coast, as suggested in the address of the Abori- 
gines Protection Society, which though prepared for Sir William Molesworth 
thus providentially came into his hands. 

I mention these facts because they fell within the range of my own observa- 
tion and are probably known to few besides. It is needless that I should do 
more than allude to other facts, better known, which testified to the late premier’s 
consistent efforts for the extinction of the African Slave trade.* 


The lamentable occurrences in Jamaica, which have only been known in Eng- 
land since the foregoing essay was delivered, serve as painful and striking 
illustrations of the views which it was designed to set forth, and afford a strong 
confirmation of the opinion which it inculcates, as to the imperfect and mistaken 
mode in which the British emancipation of West Indian slaves was effected. I 
would again express my earnest desire that there might be more temperate and 
dispassionate discussion of facts and of their legitimate consequences between 
the opposite parties. The cause of truth and justice imperatively demands this. 

24th 11th mo., 1865. J. H. 








THE CLAIM OF THE NEGRO TO RESPECT. 
BY THE REV, JOHN WADDINGTON, D.D, 

We learn from recent American communications, that the enemies of the Freed. 
men charge the negroes in the south with haughtiness, laziness and vicious in- 
dulgence. This was to be expected. When the whip is taken from the slave- 
holder it is no wonder that he should use the scourge of the tongue. Indeed it 
is somewhat interesting to mark this natural transition. We must bear in mind 
that the slaveholders have suffered a most ignominious defeat in their attempt 
to substitute the corner-stone of pagan civilization for that introduced by Chris- 
tianity. Socrates says: “ It is right to despise those that have not leisure from 
work to devote themselves to their friends, or to the Republic.” “Who,” he 
says, “are the people? Is it that cordwainer—that public carrier—that tent 
maker? You despise each one individually. Why not despise them all in the 
mass?” Aristotle says: “There are some kinds of work to which a free man 
ought not to debase himself; particularly manual labour. For these services 
nature has provided a class of men whom we subject to us, in order that they 
may work in our place either as slaves or as hired men. True, we cannot dis- 
pense with farmers and mechanics ; but these have nothing to do with public 
affairs, and are not worthy of the name of citizen. They are incapable of great- 

* At the close of the meeting a resolution was unanimously carried recognizing the neces- 
sity of prompt aud efficient endeavours to render assistance to American Associations at 
present labouring to succour the Freed-men in their present destitute and critical condition. 
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ness of soul, and cannot have any manliness, because they work for wages, and 
therefore, must be of a mercenary spirit. The difference between them and 
slaves is an external difference only. They ought to be slaves, and would 
be if the state were rich enough to buy them, or strong enough to enslave them. 
Therefore our free youth ought not to learn any trade, for that would degrade 
them from citizens to meehanics.” 

It was a very extravagant boast in Mr, Stephens to claim the doctrine that 
slavery is the corner-stone of freedom as a new discovery. Itis the genuine 
pagan theory and is more than two thousand years old. The gentlemen of the 
South (pardoned by the clemency of President Johnson) will have leisure to revise 
their notions of government which we may hope they will use profitably. It is 
premature however to expect that they will lose for some time their unfortunate 
habit of contempt for the negro. We may infer from the complaint of haughti- 
ness against some of the Freedmen that they are losing at least the servile spirit, 
Then we may be sure that with this pride of self-support they will not lean on 
eleemosynary aid a moment beyond what is required to meet an extraordinary 
emergency. The “Commercial Advertiser,” an American journal of conservative 
principles, puts the case very justly : “Certain snobs on the southern press write 
chronic complaints that the negroes, in place of showing a thankful, humble dis- 
position for their freedom, assume airs of equality, and no longer take the gutter 
when passing white men. These complaints go far toward establishing the 
claims of equality of races, and certainly prove that emancipation came not a 
day too soon. The coloured people would be unfit for freedom if they still pre- 
sented the cringing attitude of slaves. For our part we never fully appreciated 
the life services of Abraham Lincoln until we had connected the manly bearing 
of coloured people on the ferry boats, in the railway cars, and in the street, with 
his policy. The negroes may, perhaps, be somewhat extravagant in their de- 
monstrations at their too long deferred freedom. But much may be pardoned 
to men who find themselves for the first time in possession of themselves, their 
wives, children and earnings. The only wonder is that they stood the wrong 
so patiently, and take the redress so quietly. Under the. circumstances they 
would not be wholly inexcusable if their heads touched the stars, and their tread 
shook the firmament.” The complaint, “ Ye are idle” is as old as the book of 
Exodus and is only a repetition of the words of the Egyptian task-masters. 
Sella Martin has disposed of it with so much humour and force that all we could 
say after him would be insufferably tame. 

As to the charge of vice it will be in remembrance of many that on taking 
possession of Port Royal the United States government appointed a commission 
to make full investigation into the moral and social condition of the fugitives, or 
contrabands as they were called. The result of these enquiries was to reveal a 
state of things on the part of many far too revolting for description. Nothing 
is more remarkable than the progress of the Freed-men, since that period, in 
Christian civilization. The testimony on this point is so ample, varied and conclu- 
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sive that it must satisfy all who are not given up to strong delusion on the en- 
tire question. In contributing to the aid of the Freedmen we have the assurance 
that we are not only mitigating grievous temporary distress but at the same time 
furthering a movement which has far-reaching issues for the good of mankind. 

We believe that England will set a noble example in evincing just respect for 
the all-enduring negro race. Our children will spell the word negro with a 
single g, we believe the negro to be a man and we shall obey the scriptural in- 
junction: “Honour att men.” 

President Lincoln added fresh lustre to his official dignity when he gave to 
Frederick Douglas his well-known frank, kind, and courteous reception. We 
believe that an equally significant act in the recognition of negro humanity will 
be given at a fitting opportunity by the Sovereign Lady, who in spite of the 
most intense republicanisn, is regarded, amidst all political changes in America, 
with affection almost as strong—and with esteem scarcely less profound than 
our own. When civilized nations have entirely divested themselves of prejudice 
against the negro, they will rise in true dignity. 


THE COTTON QUESTION. 
BY THE REV. SELLA MARTIN. 


Read first at the Social Science Congress, Sheffield ; specially contributed to the * Freed-Man” 
by the Author. 


(Concluded from the November Number.) 

In turning to the aspect of this paper that concerns the negro as a free la- 
bourer, noone can understand the pleasure with which I make the statement 
which I am now about to make, unless he has been a slave-—My Lord,—the 
American slave is free: the negro, as to his social existence, has risen from the 
degradation of chattelhood to the privileges and responsibilities of manhood. 
And the question which it will require the next few years to solve, is, Does this 
change involve a blessing or a curse to his race? 

Is he inherently and irretrievably inferior as a man? Andif so, is he, there- 
fore, unfit to grapple with the difficulties of freedom, or to disprove his natural 
adaptedness to slavery, or to overcome its terrible traces upon him? There is no 
reason to account him naturally inferior, except on the Darwinian theory, that 
all races. at some period of development, are inferior. But even though that 
theory were allowed to be true, it would prove too much, since it would take 
away the only claim for the negro’s enslavement, that, namely, of inherent in- 
feriority. For, if the negro is in a transition state from the brute to the man, 
he is simply where all races have been at some point of their history ; and if any 
other race has finally risen to superiority, so may the Negro race eventually rise. 
But refusing to accept this theory for the white race, I reject it in the case of 
the Negro ; and until some one catches and exhibits a specimen of speaking ourang- 
outangs, or of a speechless race of men, or till I am shown a gorilla with a 
thumb that is not as long as its fingers, I shall continue to reject it. 
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Nay, while we have black men like Solouque of Hayti, who can be as 
despotic as white men ; and like Benson of Liberia, who are as able in states. 
manship; and men amongst us as brilliant as Frederick Douglass and as dull as 
Dogberry, I must be excused for adopting the opposite theory. 

But admitting the Negro to be inferior, how does that justify enslaving him, 
especially if we mean to hold our theory about the superiority of the white race, 
and to reap the results of it, since the inferiority of the Negro necessitates an 
inferior form of labour, an inferior social fabric, and inferior political appliances, 
from all of which the white man must suffer even more than the Negro? Bru- 
tality may be restrained when driving a mere brute ; but when the labourer has 
not only the feelings of a brute to be excited, but the determination of a man ta 
resist, the driver must himself become a brute through the constant necessity of 
coercion. Further, the form of labour applied to such a being must in itself be 
inferior. If the labourer does not progress in the arts, the employer cannot pro- 
gress in the science of labour. The form of labour must therefore remain sta- 
tionary, which, in our time, is the same as being retrograde in character. 

It may be right to deny marriage to a semi-brute, but it cannot be right to 
adopt a form of social existence that tempts the superior race to disregard mar- 
riage themselves, and to show that disregard in connection with semi-brutes in 
having progeny by them. For, if the negro woman is not a brute, it is a strange 
thing to say that she is one, seeing that members of the superior race are often 
the fathers of her children; and if she is a brute, for them to be the fathers of 
her children is a thing stranger still. Then, too, if the superior race may become 
thus inferior without perceiving it, a shrewd suspicion may be allowed that the 
race accounted inferior by them may be equal without their recognizing it. 

Still further ; to plead the inferiority of the victim of Slavery is to stand in 
the way of all political advancement. For if the Negro can be made and kept 
happy only at the expense of hampering the progressive tendencies of free go- 
vernment for white men—if a white man who is opposed to the negro’s enslave- 
ment must be driven away from his enterprise and his residence when he would 

improve the law for white men—if, in short, the life ofa white man is not worth 
as much as the life of a negro, where slavery exists, provided the white man 
refuses to be degraded by yielding to the terms of slavery, then, I say, the in- 
feriority of the Negro is recognised and practised upon at fearfulexpense. For 
the white man is thus made as inferior as the Negro; if not so inherently, 
he is practically, and with a curse greater than even the Negro fears or 
feels. 

I submit that the Negro has no right to be happy and contented asa bonds- 
man, at such fearful expense to the superior race. 

[ am prepared now for the rejoinder that this alternative is not necessary, since 
the Negro may leave the vicinity of the white people. But this yields the whole 
argument. Ifthe Negro may go away from the white people, he may be free; 
and if he may be free, white superiority does not require negro inferiority to set 
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it off, My argument does not interfere with the question of where he may go, 
but only with that of where he shall stay. 

Our position, then, is this: That freedom is a good thing for all, the Negro 
included ; that his inferiority is no sound argument for his enslavement, since 
it makes his enslaver inferior ; that he is not inferior except from circumstances, 

But were these positions false, what then? The negroes are free, and it would 
cost as much blood and treasure to re-enslave them as it has already cost to free 
them, 

Shall we allow prejudices which have been rebuked by Providence to stand 
in the way of the white man’s advancement, by throwing them as obstructions 
in the way of the Negro’s elevation ? 

We are told by some that Emancipation may be right, but that the method 
of accomplishing it in America was wrong. We are told it cost too much blood, 
suffering, and treasure. Well, that may be, But that was the choice of the 
superior race, and if their wisdom was not equal to the task without this sacrifice, 
that only proves that they are not so superior to the Negro after all; for had the 
method been left to him, he would have laid down his chains without shedding, 
or causing to be shed, one drop of blood. 

We are told again that Emancipation ought to have been gradual and not im- 
mediate, Well, all that we can say, seeing such objectors have done nothing 
else but say,—it was not gradual ; neither is this any fault of the Negro. But ifit 
be an evil, there is a partial remedy left for it; especially if those who speak of 
it desire to cure, rather than to be captious about it. The remedy is this; that 
good and able men of the superior race should carry or send to the negroes the aids 
and elements of knowledge, and so try to make up by the number of volunteers, 
and by the amount of aid, for the lack of preparation which attended the Negro’s 
entrance into freedom. Nor is it the fault of the Negro or his friends that 
Emancipation was not gradual but immediate ; for those who approved of his en- 
slavement continued to reject all offers to that end. 

It is remarkable that whenever even slave-holders have had to deal with this 
question by practice rather than by theory, they have discarded gradual emanci- 
pation as impracticable. In the West India Islands the gradual had to be aban- 
doned for the immediate system. When the District of Columbia had to deal 
with the question, Emancipation was immediate ; and this also was the case in 
Missouri and Maryland ; and in this the people of these states only followed the 
example set them by the great Creator and Emancipator, in the model act of 
Hebrew emancipation. 

It is further objected that the negroes are lazy, because of the tropical influ- 
ences that still linger in them, and on account of the habits engendered by sla- 
very. Well, the claim which I set up for his equalhumanity, compels me to ad- 
mit, apart from his tropical tendencies or his slavish habits, that he may be lazy, 

1 have seen so many lazy men among white people, and I have seen them in- 
dulge their laziness at such fearful expense to truth, virtue, and uprightness, that 
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| Iam quite prepared to believe that the Negro may be lazy also. But I have 
)) known of so many negroes escaping to the cold and rigorous climate of Canada 


3 


0 and the Northern states, where they knew they would have to work even harder 
6 than in slavery,—I have seen so many of them, by night-work and secret acqui- 
. sition, purchase their freedom, and continue to work till they had purchased 
d that of their whole family,—I have seen so many wealthy coloured people in 
e the North, working against prejudice and proscription, up to positions of ease 
and affluence,—that I never would have believed that a negro was lazy, had I 
1 not seen so many lazy white men. 
+ But why should this fact stand in the way of practical men? If the negro is 
not entirely a brute, he may, upon the Darwinian theory, eventually become a 
1 man ; and supposing that impossible, we have seen that it is too great a hindrance 
, to the material progress, and at too great a cost to social purity and political 
8 economy, for the white race to bring itself down to the only terms on which the 
’ negro can be kept a slave. 
p The alternative then being, that the negro must go free; and the fact being, 
’ that he is at least a progressive brute, what nobler work can scientific minds be 
engaged in, than helping to prove the soundness of their own theory about ethno- 
° logical development, and the wise arrangement of providence, that even the 
* lowest races may be uplifted by the help of the superior. 
t But if this theory is unsound, and that held by others is true, that “God has 
f made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth ;” then, 
t inasmuch as you would like help out of degradation, if in the negro’s present con- 
. dition, and would wish to be aided in effacing the traces of bondage, and would 
’ long for assistance in forming habits of self-reliance and feelings of self-respect, 
’ « Do unto others even as ye would that they should do unto you,” 
t 


But apart from theory, this whole matter affects the objects for which this 
P Association exists, in a most practical way. The world needs cotton. It is 

better for mankind that it should be got by free than by slave labour. Cotton 
F may be got by free labour—from a race that understands its cultivation—that is 
acclimatised to its locality. Britian needs cotton more than all the world beside ; 
because having got wealthy by it, her various industries must be carried on by 
its sufficient supply. By taking the right view of the social problem which I 
have so imperfectly touched upon, both America and Africa, through the aid of 
Africo-Americans, will lay their treasures of this staple at the feet of Britain, 
and the race to which her best minds and hearts have been devoted in its suffer. 
ing, will rise up to call her blessed. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Erratum. — Among the contributions re- 
ported in our Sept. No. the name of Mr. Mayo, 
a donor of £5, was incorrectly spelt Mays. 

Dowation.—We beg to acknowledge, with 
sincere thanks, a donation of £1 from Joseph 
Goddard, Esq., Leicester, for the free distri- 
bution of the “ Freed-Man.” We shall be 
most thankful to receive further aid in this 
way, as we know that great ignorance pre- 
vails as to the condition and claims of the 
Freed-men of the United States of America. 





All orders and enquiries concerning Adver- 
tisements, or other business connected with 
this Magazine, are to be addressed to 
Ariss ANDREWS, 7, Duke Street, Blooms- 
bury. 


The Hreed-Man, 


DECEMBER, 1865. 


JAMAICA. 

We turn with a thrill of horror from 
the devastations made by the grim and 
gory fiend Slavery in the Southern 
States of America, to the atrocities 
so unexpectedly perpetrated in the 
island of Jamaica by the same cruel 
demon. We did hope before the break- 
ing out of the rebellion in the United 
States, that the hatred of our country- 
men to the African race, except on the 
part of a small portion of the bankrupt 
plantocracy, had ceased. We have been 
mistaken. It has not ceased. There 
is not in all probability a Colony of the 
British Empire in which the coloured 
man has an equal chance with the white. 
In Canada, in the Lower Provinces, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, he is 
placed under the ban of social distinc- 
tions, poorly instructed and otherwise 
wronged. The Negro Pew, slang 
epithets, and exclusion from the very 
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Sacraments of the Church, whilst those 
Sacraments are being participated in 
by the whites, are the sad heritage of 
this race. Is this right—is it christian ? 
We know how the coloured people have 
been treated in the West Indies in the 
past, and now in Jamaica in the present. 
They have been taxed to pay for the im- 
portation of labour to compete with their 
own in the marketfrom which they hoped 
to derive support and a competency, 
and when by a long course of social op- 
pression, combined with personal de- 
gradation, they are roused to an in- 
sane revolt, the opportunity is seized 
with a fiendish ferocity to flog, shoot, 
or hang in hundreds the innocent and 
the guilty in hot and eager haste. In 
the name of humanity we ask is this state 
of things to be tolerated ? Is our boasted 
superiority of race to end in our oppress- 
ing a weak and defenceless people until, 
lashed into insanity, they fall upon their 
friends and foes? Have men forgotten 
that oppression maketh a wise man 
mad? Are we to turn round upon those 
who have been maddened by wrongs 
and not only punish the guilty, but 
decimate theinnocent witha glee, which 
proves that the pretext for the long 
desired revenge is obtained. We know 
of no act more tragic and grimly terrible 
in history than that with which Gov. 
Eyre is associated. He arrests Mr. G. 
W. Gordon in Kingston, a district 
exempt from martial law, he has him 
conveyed in the same vessel with him- 
self to a locality under martial law, 
tried by court martial, condemned and 
executed. Never was a greater violation 
of law and justice. . Martial law is that 
rude form of judicature intended origin- 
ally for the military, when the pillars 
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of the state being shaken, the care-| of Jamaica, for Governor Eyre has no 
fulness of our criminal courts is dis-| authority apart from the government of 
pensed With, in order to secure the} our Queen. We appeal then to our home 
safety of the community. This law has| Government to do its duty. Black or 
its origin in statute, and for the safety| white the subjects of our Queen are 
of the state its proceedings may be| under the samelaw as ourslves. Butiwho 
deemed necesary for a disturbed district. | was Mr. Gordon? Why he was aman 
But who ever heard of a subject charged | almost white, for twenty years a senator, 
with crime being carried from a district | but like Moses at the court of Pharaoh, 
in repose to one disturbed in order that | having aheart bleeding for his ostracised 
he might be tried and hastily condem-| and oppressed countrymen. He was a 
ned? Such a course of proceeding is| political opponent to the men who inci- 
infamous in the extreme. And it is|ted the erring governor to that terrible 
Governor Eyre that is reported to have | deed, which has left the blood dripping 
done this. It was but a year or two| fromhis fingers. We repeat that Mr. Gor- 
since we heard that humane man and/|don was a man of property and position, 
great lawyer, Chief Baron Pollock, re-| a member of the Legislative Assembly, 
proving a young counsel who was too ea-| a man intelligent beyond most ; and this 
gerly pressing a prosecution, exclaim, | is the man whom the Governor removes 
“ Sir, when I was at the bar I never did/| to the disturbed district, and suspends 
so: do you not know that it is in the| npon the gallows tree. What was his 
interest of the Crown that the prisoner} crime? Why his crime was, that he 
should be found innocent, and not|had been the advocate of the negro in 
guilty?” Governor Eyre does not|the house of Assembly, he had denoun. 
think so. His view is to find as many|ced the coolie immigration, he had 
of the Queen’s subjects as possible guilty | wished alterations to be made in regard 
of treason. When the law of the criminal | to the land-holdings of the poor coloured 
tribunals will not suffice, he will strain population ; he could use his pen, and 
the law—he will do more—he will] write Dr. Underhill, and through him 
embark the man whom he fears the| reach the colonial secretary. The revolt 
tribunals in Kingston would not con-| in the eastern part of the island furnishes 
demn, in the same bottom in which he|a slim pretext for his arrest, to hurry 
sails to Morant Bay, and there he will|him to the disturbed district, and 
hand his palpitating victim over to the| then to suspend him on the gibbet. But 
barbarous tribunal of the drum-head.| why speak of Mr. Gordon alone? There 
Werepeat that such a course is infamous. | are hundreds weltering in their gore, or 
It traverses—we assert without fear| livid by strangulation, who have for ever 
of contradiction, not only all law human passed from the land of the living by 
and divine but assuredly the common| similar illegal and violent methcds. If 
law of thisrealm. But what do we mean| these crimes go unchallenged and un. 
by this? Wemean not only the law of punished, God help our nation. We 
this fair island of ours where such infamy | appeal to our fellow-countrymen in this 
could not be perpetrated, but the island|terrible crisis. We appeal to the 
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members of the Government who are 
Englishmen, and we say to them let 
justice be done though the heavens fall. 
This is not a question of party; but it 
is one of freedom and of humanity. Mr. 
Gordon was as much under the protec. 
tion of our law, as the hand that writes 
this, or the eye that reads it, and his 
sham trial and violent death is an 
invasion of the Great Charter. Fellow 
country-men, meet, and by your voice 
denounce these cruel proceedings, and 
demand justice upon the guilty. Shall 
the honour of the British name be vindi- 
cated before the world, or shall this stain 
upon our nation and our Queen remain? 
If such deeds go unchallenged and 
unpunished, it will not be long before 
the judgments of the Almighty come 
upon our land. 


Seventeen years ago Ellen Craft, a 
young woman of colour, but almost white, 
resolving to be free, started from Macon 
in Georgia, and after numerous hair. 
breadth escapes, found herself a free 
woman in the city of Philadelphia. It 
will be remembered by many who have 
read the thrilling account of her run of 
a “thousand miles for freedom,’ that 
she escaped dressed up as a Southern 
young gentleman, accompanied by her 


faithful husband William Craft, who | life-pathway of Mrs. Craft. 


| 


feigned to be her slave. That husband 
is at the present time in Africa, at the 
peril of his life endeavouring to open 
up commerce with the king of Daho. 
mey, and in other ways to promote 
the welfare of the race to which he 
belongs. Mr. and Mrs. Craft have 
found, in America as well as in this 


| 


country, many friends, and by their |assistance of J, W. Probyn, Esq., of the 


consistent and Christian lives have 
proved themselves not unworthy of the 
helping hand that has been extended to 
them. Among their best and fastest 
friends have been the Right Hon. Dr. 
Stephen Lushington, the Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty, and his 
philanthropic daughter, Miss Lushing- 
ton. The distinguished counsel who 
had the courage to stand unmoved by 
the menaces of a throne as the defender 
of Queen Caroline, occupying one of the 
| highest judicial positions in the empire, 
did not feel himself too elevated to 
| foster with paternal kindness a woman 
and her husband who had been but 
recently slaves. For two years did Dr, 
Lushington take these poor people under 
his own charge, and into his own habi. 
tation. 


He has educated their son, an 
intelligent boy of British birth, and still 
takes a lively interest in his welfare, 
We trust that the honoured Judge will 
pardon us for mentioning these facts, 
which certainly he would never wish to 
reach the public eye. In this day, 
however, when it is the fashion to villify 
and scout the negro, it should be known 
that it is not every English gentleman 
that has closed his heart to the appeals 
of an oppressed people. In the midst 
of personal prosperity, there was one 
sorrow that hung like a cloud upon the 
She had 
left a mother in slavery at Macon in 
Georgia. No communication had taken 
place between the mother and the 
daughter, and whether she were dead or 
alive, the ever anxious child did not 
know. Her old and tried friends 
resolved to aid Mrs, Craft in making 
enquiries, Miss Lushington sought the 
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Reform Club, and that gentleman on 
the 9th of August last applied to Dr. 
Fred. Tomkins, of Lincoln’s Inn, to 
obtain his assistance in order to ascer- 
tain whether Mrs, Smith, for that is 
Mrs. Craft’s mother’s name, was still 
alive. President Lincoln’s Proclama- 
tion had set her free, and General 
Sherman’s arms had opened up the 
country, so that it was not impossible 
that the mother after fifty-seven years 
spent in slavery might if alive embrace 
her daughter as a free woman. En- 
quiries were at once made, and through 
the assistance of numerous friends in 


the United States, and of Wendell} 


Phillips, Esq., in particular, a commu- 
nication was received from General 
Wilson, in command, in Georgia, which 
stated that Mrs. Smith was alive and 
well, living within two hundred yards 
of his Head Quarters. He had kindly 
sent for her, and told her of the enquiries 
made by her daughter and friends as to 
her welfare. General Wilson promptly 
wrote expressing his readiness to do all 
in his power to promote the union of the 
daughter and the mother. Dr. Fred, 
Tomkins immediately placed himself 
in communication with General Wilson, 
with Levi Coffin, of Cincinnati, with 
Francis Shaw, Esq., and the Rev. W. 
Hawkins, M.A., of New York. Funds 
were sent to Cincinnati, and thence 
transmitted to Georgia. General Wil- 
son arranged with the skill of a soldier, 
and the heart of a philanthropist for 
the transit of Mrs. Smith to London. 
He placed her under the charge of 
Colonel Burton, of the late Confeder- 
ate Ordnance department, who availing 
himself of her services as a nurse 
for his family, brought her to New 
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York, from whence she sailed in the 
“ Persia,” on the 18th of October last, 
In due course she arrived in England. 
Dr. Fred. Tomkins, immediately upon 
hearing of her arrival, went to Harro- 
gate, to which place Col. Burton had 
proceeded, and on Saturday afternoon, 
November the llth, handed over Mrs. 
Smith to her danghter Mrs. Craft, who 
was waiting her arrival at the Great 
Northern station, King’s Cross, London, 
Dr. Lushington, the firm friend of the 
oppressed, has disbursed the entire 
amount of the expense incurred. Thou- 
sands were assembled to witness the 
departure of Mrs, Smith from Macon, 
and loud were the plaudits of the negro 
population as the cars passed out of 
the depot from the place where she had 
been a slave, to the land in which she 
is to be for ever free. "Warm were the 
grateful expressions of that mass of 
black people to the friends of their race 
in England who so kindly cared for one 
too long ;jheld in unrighteous bondage, 
An anxious trembling pale-faced lady- 
like woman, with a little boy by her 
side, having more of the dusky shadow 
on his brow than his mother, met that 
parent so dear to them, who seemed 
like one risen from the dead, The 
arrival at King’s Cross, though out- 
wardly so different, was not less im- 
pressive than the departure from Macon. 
We need only add that Mrs. Smith is 
a gentle Christian woman, of light com- 
plexion, much debilitated by the long 
oppressions of slavery and the anxieties 
of the war; but in every respect wor- 
thy of all the concern exhibited on her 
behalf. Honour—eternal honour—upon 
all the parties who have aided Mrs. Craft 
in this recovery of her long lost mother, 
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INFLUENTIAL MEETING IN. BRISTOL. 
Reported expressly for ‘‘ The Freed-Man.” 
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and moral crises which our world has witnessed 
—the sudden and, to many, unexpected eman- 
cipation of four millions of oppressed and 


On Friday, October 27th, an influentially degraded human beings on the continent of 
attended meeting of friends and supporters of | 4 orica. It was a great page in human his. 


the Freed-men’s Aid Society, took place in tory when with a high hand and outstretched 
the Atheneum, Bristol. It was largely at-| 4m Jehovah brought a nation of Slaves out of 
tended by ministers and delegates of Congre- Egypt and educated them as a peculiar and 


gational Churches in England and Wales, 
were at the time assembled in congress in 


Bristol; B. Scott, Esq., F.R.A.S. Chamberlain anity, 


of London and Vice-President of the Society, 
occupied the chair. 
priate hymn was sung : 


The following appro- 


O holy Father !—just and true 
Are all Thy works and words and ways, 
And unto Thee alone are due 
Thanksgiving and eternal praise ! 
As children of Thy gracious care, 
We veil the eye—we bend the knee, 
With broken words of praise and prayer, 
Father and God, we come to Thee, 


For Thou hast heard, O God of right, 
The sighing of the abject slave ; 
And stretched for him the arm of might, 
Not shortened that it could not save. 
The labourer sits beneath his vine, 
The shackled soul and hand are free— 
Thanksgiving !—for the work is Thine! 
Praise !—for the blessing is of Thee! 


And oh, we feel Thy presence here— 
Thy awful arm in judgment bare! 
Thine eye hath seen the bondman’s tear— 
Thine ear hath heard the bondman’s prayer! 
Praise !—for the pride of man is low, 
The counsels of the wise are nought, 
The fountains of repentance flow, 
What hath our God in mercy wrought ? 


Speed on Thy work, Lord God of Hosts! 
And when each bondman’s chain is riven, 
And swells from all earth’s ocean coasts, 
The anthem of the free to heaven ; 
Oh, not to those whom Thou hast led, 
As with thy cloud and fire before, 
But unto Thee, in fear and dread, 
De praise and glory evermore. 


Tue Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Christian Friends—Our meeting to-day is ne- 
Cessitated by one of the most momentous social 


who | favoured people; ’twas a grand page turned 


in human history when the leaven of Christi- 

diffused through the ancient Pagan 
world, so worked as to cast out and destroy 
the slavery ofthe old Roman Empire; it was a 
grand thing in our own day to witness the 
fall of serfdom before the advance of civiliza- 
tion and social enlightenment in the Russian 
Empire; and it was an event, to which we may 
refer with pride, the exorcising of the demon 
of slavery in our own West Indian possessions 
and the liberation of eight hundred thousand 

| Africans, when England repudiated for ever the 
‘ guilty phantasy’ that man could hold property 
inman, But what is this in comparison with 

the event which renders necessary our meeting 

of to-day ? Few if any of us, four short years 

since, would have thought it possible that we 

should live to see the destruction of slavery 

in the United States of America. We hoped, 
we prayed, in some vague and unbelieving 
manner, that the yokes might be broken and 
that the oppressed should be free. But God has 
been better to us than our hopes, he has heard 
the unworthy prayers of his people and to-day 
we stand in the presence of the stupendous 
work which He has wrought, in adoring 
wonder and, I trust, of devout gratitude. 
“‘Lord forgive us! who are we, 

That our eyes this glory see 

That our ears have heard this sound ? 

Did we dare 

In our agony of prayer 

Ask for more than heaven has done ? 

When was ever God’s right hand 

Over any time or Jand 

Stretched as now beneath the Sun? 

How they pale, 

Ancient myth and song and tale, 

In this wonder of our days ! 

When the cruel rod of war 

Blossoms white with righteous law, 

And the wrath of men is praise!” 
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Great crises involve corresponding duties and 
obligations. This is the text of my brief open- 
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‘Secretary, in which he says, that when the 
| public and private life of Lord Palmerston 


ing address this morning. We have not been | shall be written, it will be manifest that that 


called upon to shed our blood—our American 
brethren have given that without stint, and of | 
that country it may be said to-day ‘there is 
not a house where there is not one dead.” 
We, in the observance of a national neutral. 
ity, have been spared any direct’ pecuniary 
sacrifices. Emancipation, under God, has | 
been purchased by the blood and treasure of 
our American friends, some of whom we are 
gratified to see present to-day. We, however, 
cannot allow them to bear all the burthen. 


} 
} 
| 
} 


We feel that our honour, our Christianity is 
concerned in our bearing a part of it—how- 
ever humble. We feel that practical sympa- 
thy is due. You know that of old when God 
brought out.His oppressed people from Egypt 
it was well with those who befriended them, 
and how it went ill with those who stood aloof 
in unsympathising neutrality or who mani- 
fested overt hostility ; let us be careful that 
we be on the right side on this occasion. 
Whether our sympathies have been with the 
North or the South in the past struggle I stop 
not to enquire. That is past, however, and 
cannot be recalled. I thank God that for 
myself personally my sympathy was loyally 
on the side of the free—the North, and my 
prayer was ever for the oppressed and for 
the defeat of (Applause.) 
It is of great importance, however, that we 


the oppressor. 
now lend a helping hand to the necessitous 
beings who took no part in the struggle, but 
who depended on the interposition of God; 
for of them, I doubt not, as of the oppressed 
of old, it will be decreed ‘* blessed is he that 
blesseth thee, and cursed be he that curseth 
thee.” Dr. Sterrs and the Rev. Sella Martin, 
both from America, will inform you of the 
urgent necessity which exists for the supply, 
at once, of money, clothing, bedding, school 
books, and implements of trade and of agricul- 
I shall leave that part of the subject in 
At this very hour a mourning 


ture. 
their hands. 
nation is conveying to the tomb, with every 
mark of respect, the mortal remains of a ven- 
erable statesman. 
ing to be informed that I very recently saw a 
letter from Mr. Layard, the assistant Foreign 


It may interest this meet- 


nobleman was ever the firm, constant and un- 
wavering friend of the oppressed negro (cheers) 
May the blessing of him who was ready to 
perish come upon him. Mr. Scott in conclu- 
sion, mentioned a mode of help in providing 
clothing which he had found very efficacious. 
The Rev. T. Binney of Weigh-house Chapel, 
London, moved the first resolution, which was 
as follows:—‘That this meeting desires to 
express its gratitude to Almighty God for the 
emancipation of the four millions of bondmen 
in the United States of America, and also its 
cordial sympathy with the Freed-men’s Aid 
Society, London, and with kindred institutions 
formed throughout Great Britain, to mitigate 
the present keen sufferings of Freed-men, as 
well as to aid in the establishment of schools 
for the education of these poor people, so that 
| they may become fitted for the responsibilities 
| and enjoyments of freedom.” He said he came 
there merely to listen, and to show by his pre- 
|sence his sympathy with the object of the 
meeting; he remembered the old slavery 
question agitation, and a great deal was then 
said about the compensation that should be 
given to the slaveowners on the liberation of 
their slaves; but there were many of them 
| who thought that if compensation were to be 
given at all, it was most needed by the slaves 
themselves (Applause.) It had been argued 
that as the American nation had deliberately 
and with set purpose declared that these people 
should be no longer slaves, they themselves 
should take the consequences and the issue of 
their determination; that if they did the thing 
they should do it thoroughly, and that they 
should take all the responsibilty of caring for 
these people, meeting their wants, making 
preparation for their education, and do every 
thing else that fairly, properly, and religi- 
ously required doing towards the blacks. He 
(Mr. Binney) could conceive of a person 
taking that ground, and he was not going to 
argue the matter; but there was a verse in 
Scripture which he believed answered the ob- 
jection, and it said ‘‘Remember them that are 
in bonds as bound with them, and them that 
suffer affliction as being ourselves also in the 
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body.” (Applanse.) He thought therefore 
that their duty was perfectly clear—that they 
were called upon to be grateful to God for the | 
emancipation of these poor people, and to feel 
a sympathy with them. (Applause.) If they | 
felt this sympathy, it would take a practical 
shape, (hear, hear,) and he hoped that Bristol 
sympathy would display itself in subscriptions 
and donations. (Applause.) 

The Rev. D. Thomas, B.A. of Bristol, and 
President of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, seconded the resolution, and 





said, he came there to-day in order to show 
and to assure the meeting that there existed 
@ great sympathy among the congregational 
body in England and Wales in this great 
movement. He need not tell many present 
that of all the exciting meetings that had been 
held during the present week, none of them 
had excited their sympathies and entered into 
their hearts so much as that at which the cau- 
ses of American missions to the freed-men 
were brought up (applause); he thought they 
gave the most practical proof of their sympa- 
thy, as a body, with the movement, in the 
resolution recommending that collections in 
aid of the Freed-Men’s Aid Society be made 
in all the Congregational churches in England 
and Wales on the second Sunday in January. 
(Continued applause.) He had no doubt that 
these collections would be very largely made, 
and that the example would stimulate the 
great Wesleyan body in its various depart- 
ments, and also the Baptist body, which had 
always been amongst the foremost in expres- 
sing its abhorrence of slavery, and its sym- 
pathy with the free. He could not sit down 
without remarking, in answer to his friend 
Mr. Binney’s hope that Bristol would practi- 
cally show its sympathy with the cause, that 
Bristol had done a good deal in their matter 
already. (Hear, hear.) He was in a position 
to know that there been large gatherings of 
various sections of the christian church: for 
the purpose of working, and stimulating one 
another to work in this cause. (Applause). 
Perhaps, there was no city that had done 
more—he did not know! and what it had done, 
it had done heartily, (Hear, hear.) Especially 
had a great deal of sympathy been shown by 
the ladies of Clifton, Cotham, and Kingsdown, 


and their labours in this direction he believed 
had made them happier. (Hear, hear.) He 
believed the work would go on and increase, 
and he would assure the meeting that nothing 
should be wanting on his part to bring such 
about, (Applause) Mr. Thomas, in conclusion, 
explained the absence of a number ofclergymen 
who deeply sympathised with the object of the 
meeting, and said he could on their behalf 
assure the meeting that they deeply loved their 
American brethren, and that their prayers 
were for them and for the eminent success of 
the American Mission. (Applause.) 

The resolution was cordially adopted. 

The Rey. Dr. Storrs, of America, addressed 
the meeting at some length. He eloquently 
pointed out the present condition of the eman- 
cipated negroes, which large mass of humanity 
had been received by the American people 
not unwillingly, not constrained in their cha- 
rities by selfishness but contented, generously 
and with determination to soften the severities 
of the transition period, and to bring them into 
the truest state of Christian manhood and 
freedom. (Applause.) It had been said, but 
he would ask whether it was right to say, 
that it belonged to the American’ nation to do 
the work—that it should be shown no co-op- 
erative sympathy because it refused to under- 
take this great christian duty itself. There was 
always a distinction justly to be made between 
the mere political parties which always infest 
a nation and the christian public of that nation; 
(Hear, hear) this distinction was to be observed 
in America. The christian public was engaged 
in the work mainly; but the government had 
rendered, and was still rendering, most impor- 
tant aid. (Hear, hear.) It had organized a 
Freed-man’s Bureau, at the head of which had 
been placed a gentleman who had been called 
the Havelock of the American army, General 
Howard (Applause); and this bureau was 
providing so far as it could for the necessities 





of the freed-man. But their efforts required 
to be supplemented, and voluntary christian 
charity was arising in all quarters, and was 
supplementing the works of government by 
providing supplies of food and clothing, and by 
employing teachers in industrial arts, in ne- 
cessary education, in religious principles, 
social order, family government and relation, 
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&c. In all the various organizations at present 
there were now something like 1,200 laborers 
employed, each of which taught sixty pupils, 
for which they received £60, being at the rate | 
of £1 each. The negroes, old and young, 
were very eager to learn in every part of the | 
country, and they evidently recognised in the 
result of these efforts their being lifted to the | 
Had 
the friends of the negro reason to expect suc- 
cess in this world? 


proper place and power of freed-men. 


The negroes of America 
were at present degraded; and what else could | 
be expected after seven generations of bondage, | 
what more could be expected as the results of | 
a system that continuously for more than two 
hundred years had been engaged in the effort 
to make this man simply a knowing brute, 
that he might accomplish labour successfully 
for the selfish purposes of his owner? (Ap-/ 
plause.) But their friends were convinced 
that when the labour of the negroes had its | 





proper reward they would be found to justify 
the opinions entertained of them. Dr. Storrs 
then proceeded to contradict the assertion 
that the negroes were a lazy race; he said 
they had not yet.become sufficiently awake to 
the new state of the country, and had not 
learnt to throw off that inertia which a state 
of thraldom had induced. In places, while 
the war was raging, where colonies of negroes 
had gathered, secure from guerilla incursions, 
they had become owners of the soil, and had 
proved themselves well qualified to undertake 
its management. He then pointed out that 
the great question of taking this negro popu- 
lation and raising it into a noble condition 
affected not only the Americans but socially | 
and morally affected us in England in a thou- 
sand points which would make themselves 
manifest in due time ;and concluded by praying 
for those present and the churches there re- 
presented, and the philanthropic public of 
this nation, whose heart-throbs he had been 
permitted to feel, the choicest blessings of God 
for the present and for all time to come in 
this world and the next; and be committed in 
solemn trust this great matter to their de- 
(applause.) 

The Rev. Sella Martin, a coloured mission- 
ary, followed, but we have space for only the 


cision. 
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the opinion that the help all nations united 
in giving the negro would encourage him in 
idleness rather than stimulate him to self-re- 
liance; and in answer to the remark that a 
little wholesome neglect would do them good, 
stated that they were worthy of help. He 
denied that the correspondents who wrote in 
the newspapers about the laziness of negroes 
told the truth, and he gave several instances 
where they had amassed large fortunes for 
themselves. The fact was they did not work 
because they had, many of them, no work to 
do, the former owners of land having gone to 
Cuba or Brazil with all the gold they could 
get together, and Northern capitalists not 
liking to invest money in property the tenure 
of which was ofa questionablecharacter. He 
spoke of the reconstruction policy of President 
Johnson as making it all the more apparent 
that the negroes must get help from some- 
where, because they were thrown back into 
the hands of the slave-owners; and then sta. 
ted the circumstances under which help was 
demanded for them. 

The second resolution was moved by the 
Rev. Dr. Waddington of London: — * That 
this meeting has listened with the deepest 
attention to the statements of the Rev. H. 
M. Storrs, D.D., and the Rev. Sella Martin; 
and upon the eve of departure of these honoured 
and beloved brethren to the United States, 
desires to express its obligations to them, as 
well as to the other accredited delegates from 
America, for the valuable services rendered by 
these gentlemen to the Freed-Men’s Aid So- 
ciety, London; and it would further express 
its cordial sympathy with the devoted men 
and women in America who, at the present 
time, are putting forth such strenuous efforts 
for the rescue of these freed people from the 
sufferings incident to their new condition; and 
also its earnest prayer that peace and pros- 
perity may be enjoyed by our brethren across 
the Atlantic, and that the United States of 
America and our own beloved country may be 
united in bonds of constant friendship, and 
unite in promoting the moral and religious in- 
terests of mankind at large.” Dr. Wadding- 
ton spoke to the following effect : No duty, 
Sir, could be more pleasant to my own mind 


briefest outline of his address, He combatted | them to express to these beloved American 
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brethren our sentiments of grateful esteem 
and warm sympathy with the object that 
brought them to this country. In the absence 
of our friend Dr. Storrs, who is compelled to 
leave the meeting, I may take the opportunity 
to express to Mr. Martin the sentiments we 
entertain toward the millions of his race who 
in the glorious hour of freedom are suffering 
physical want, and not a few of them we fear 
are atthe margin of the dark valley. With 
our feelings of sincere pity we blend the most 
sincere respect (hear). We are under special 
obligation to them for their almost supernatu- 
ral fortitude and forbearance in the midst of the 
most trying and perilous crisis we have known 
in modern times (hear, hear). For two years 
they stood on the tantalizing edge of freedom 
without losing self-control. They waited in 
the midst of bitter provocation and cruel in- 
dignities for the appointed hour to strike for 
their deliverance—when some of them after a 
transient taste of the sweets of liberty were 
remanded back to heavier bondage—they still 
endured with heroic calmness—where space 
was cleared for a belt of emancipation extend- 
ing fifteen hundred miles they maintained un- 
broken order—at one time a procession eight 
miles long, including the halt, the aged, the 
young, the sick and the blind, harassed in their 
march by an opposing army, kept their onward 
course and reached the camps of safety with- 
out the loss of a single straggler. With the 
same noble patience they received President 
Lincoln’s proclamation and when their humble 
shanties were pillaged and their hospital was 
destroyed in New York they still continued 
steadfast and immovable (hear, hear). Who 
can imagine the horror that might have ensued 
if they had acted a different part? We know 
what military service they rendered, but it is 
their unexampled moral courage and self-con- 
trol that fills us with the greatest admiration 
(cheers). Now, Sir, what is due to three mil- 
lions in the crisis of their fate? That they 
should be kept from perishing ? Undoubtedly, 
But we must go further. 
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very the future of the negro seemed to be 
bounded by his life in the field of unrequited 
toil. Now the hand of God has opened to them 
the door of opportunity and it cannot be closed. 
President Johnson has set a worthy example 
in recognizing the people of Africa in Amer- 
ica as his fellow-countrymen—and in stimula- 
ting them to enter on a career of improvement, 
We may pledge the philanthropists of England 
that they take their full part in the work of 
amelioration. The people of Bedford have just 
raised the requisite funds to erect a Bunyan 
memorial school in one of the Southern States 
(cheers). The passion of the negroes for the 
acquisition of useful learning is well known. 
I will mention an incident that may interest 
the young people of Bristol. They have reason 
to cherish the memory of Hannah More and the 
associations of Barley Wood and Cowslip Green. 
When Mr. Knowlton visited one of the stations 
of the Freed-men a young coloured woman 
told him that in her desire to learn to read 
she asked the visitors at her master’s house to 
read the labels on their trunks. She procured 
a primer which she concealed in her bonnet, 
and by degrees mastered the art. One day 
her master suspecting that she had been so 
far instructed, rang the bell violently and said 
to her ina peremptory tone ** Malinda fetch me 
out of the‘library the first volume of Hannah 
More ;” put off her guard and fearing to dis- 
obey her master, Milanda brought the book. 
‘I thought, Milanda,” said the angry slave- 
master, ‘that you had begun toread and nowI 
know it.” He whipped her with his own hand 
and almost whipped her to death (shame) 
‘*Oh, Mr. Knowlton,” she said, in telling the 
story, ‘* how can I be thankful enough, how 
can I be thankful enough that my daughter 
can be taught to read the Bible and not be 
whipped todeath.” Dr. Waddington adverted 
to the remarkable coincidences in Providence 
tending to advance the cause of negro eman- 
| cipation, and related some thrilling instances. 
|The path of the Freed-man, he continued, 
beset with perils and dificulties, 


for reparation. We ask it in no vindictive} Some in their impatience and selfishness are 
spirit but in the name of justice and humanity. | begining to say, ‘Send them away.” But 


The all-enduring negro race will have a career 


of improvment and usefulness if Christian men 


| the voice of Heaven repeats the word of au- 
| thority and of compassion given the diciples. 


are faithful to their trust. In the days of sla- |‘* They need not depart, Give them to eat,” 
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The distribution is begun and the supply will The Rev. Mr. Bacon, son of the late Dr. Ba- 
be multiplied. You are aware, Mr. Chamber- | con of New York, and the Rev. Dr. J. C. Hol- 
lain, that it is hinted by those who have not | brook, who has succeeded the Rev. Sella Mar- 
been on our side of the American question that | tin as representative of the American Mission- 
we are un-English and that we have tried to | ary Society in this country, also addressed the 
produce un-friendly feeling. I hope, Sir, it is| meeting, and a vote of thanks having been 
quite English to do right (hear), and with | passed to the chairman on motion of the Rev. 
respect to the influence we have tried to exert, | 8. Hebditch (Bristol), Local Secretary of the 
it is enough to know in our heart of hearts that | Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
we have had throughout a simple aim tosecure | the following words were sung :— 

harmony on the basis of justice to all and of 
mutual esteem. The two nations will go 
hand-in-hand in this work, they will renew 
their youth in the service of freedom and hu- 
manity and become a lasting blessing to the 
world (applause). Dr. Waddington in clos. | For those to whom Thy living word 
ing referred to the eminent service rendered| Of light and love is never given— 

by Dr. Storrs and Mr. Leigh, and to the toils | For those whose ears have never heard 
and sacrifices of Professor Mitchell, Vincent} The promise and the hope of heaven ! 


Colyer, and Horace James. For broken heart and clouded mind, 
The Rev. Dr. King of Dublin, seconded the! whorcon no human mercies fall— 


resolution, and it was carried unanimously. | Qh pe Thy gracious love inclined, 
Dr. Fred. Tomkins, the Acting Hon. Secre- Who, as a father, pitiest all! 
tary to the Society, stated that he had received | : 
an " dditional cuntelbndion of £10 from the | 4nd a 0 Father ! that the time 
Chamberlain of London, (the Vice-President), | _0* earth’ s deliverance may be near, 
and that the Rev. Algernon Warren, of Bristol, When every land, and tongue, and clime, 
wished to give £5 through the Bristol Branch The message of Thy love shall hear— 
Association. (Applause.) Dr. Tomkins then | When, smitten as with fire from heaven, 
narrated an anecdote of the late President) The captive’ s chain shall sink in dust, 
Lincoln, showing his sympathy with the negro. | And to his fettered soul be given 
The Doctor was in Washington onthe business} The glorious freedom of the just ! 
of the Association, and he spent the evening of 
the 27th of February with the President, who 
requested Dr. Tomkins to use in whatever way 
he pleased, a military pass,on which his Excel- ce 
lency wrote :—* I heartily commend the object IMPORTANT LETTER FROM J. B. 
for which Dr. Tomkins has visited this country, BRAITHWAITE, ESQ. 
and wish him God speed init. —ABRAHAM LIN. Richmond, Indiana, 27th 9th mo., 1865. 
coLn, February 27, 1865.” Such, said the; Amidst the close engagements connected 
speaker, was the sentiment of that great and} with a visit to “Friends” in these parts, I 
good man, the martyr-President. If, from} have as yet been unable to make any actual 
his sainted elevation, he could behold their] personal observation as to the state of the 
Meeting, and was conscious of the object for| Freed-men in the South. But there are a 
which they were assembled—and who dare | few items of information which may preve not 
say that he was not—that noble man would, | altogether without interest to our friends in 
if possible, urge them on in their philanthropic| England. At each of our ‘ Yearly Meetings,” 
work. He would repeat, if vocal utterance | in Iowa, at Plainfield in Western Indiana, and 
were possible to the disembodied spirit, ‘*I| here at Richmond, large meetings have been 
heartily commend the object for which you| held specially devoted to the interests of the 
are assembled, and bid you God speed in it.” | Freed-men. Our friends everywhere appear 
(Loud applause.) alive to the importance both of the subject 


When from each temple of the free, 
A nation’s song ascends to heaven, 
| Most Holy Father! unto Thee 
May not our humble prayer be given ? 








The benediction was pronounced, and the 
meeting separated. 
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itself and of the present emergency in relation | entered into some interesting details of the 
to it; and in each of the Yearly Meetings | existing state of things. He has no doubt of 
there are standing Committees in active oper-| the capacity of the coloured man both for 
ation with the view both of raising contribu- | education and for self-support and government. 
tions, and of encouraging and assisting those | The men who have been maintaining by their 
who offer themselves as Teachers. A few] industry both their masters and themselves, 
days ago at Plainfield, my dear friend Joseph|can surely now maintain themselves. His 
Crosfield and myself spent a highly interesting | private secretary is a black man, ‘black as 
evening with a company of young friends, | midnight,” highly intelligent and thoroughly 
most of whom spent last winter among the| competent to his work. A white lady called 
Freed-men at different points of the Missis-| a few days ago at his office at Nashville, to 
sipi Valley or in Tennessee, and 15 or 16 of} obtain the necessary order for the recovery of 
whom were intending to return to their} her property. She was dressed in silks and 
labours in a few weeks. Their united testi-| adorned with jewels but when asked to state 
mony was that up to the age of 12, the] her case upon paper, confessed that she could 
coloured children manifested greater quick- | not write. General Fisk desired her to dictate 
ness in learning than white children of the} her claim to that gentleman, pointing to his 
same age—but that, after that age, the differ- | colouredsecretary. ‘*What,” she exclaimed, 
ence was in favour of the white children, | ‘that nigger a gentleman; can that nigger 
especially in those branches of study which | write?” ‘Try him, madam,” was the reply : 
require abstract thought. The moral habits; and the white lady was obliged to accept the 
which they had learned in slavery require the | black man’s services, and to sign with a cross 
exercise of much patience on the part of their|the statement written out by him, whilst he 
teachers. They have little conception of the | added his name as attesting witness. She re- 
importance of Truth, and some of the teachers | turned home mortified, with a higher concep- 
had not been able to maintain order at all times | tion of thecapacity of the coloured race. Gen. 
without resorting to corporal punishment. This | Fisk is anxious, as far as possible, to break up 
had been applied in a few extreme cases, but | the camps, as artificial arrangements, suited 
in a way to convince the children that it was|only for the temporary emergencies of the 
not the result of anger, but for their good. | war, and to provide permanent employment 
The hearts of these dear young friends | and homes forthe coloured population on the 
seemed to be in their work. They go forth | farms and plantations. In order to do this it 
in a spirit of self-sacrifice, and in love to| is necessary to place the relation of the Freed- 
their Saviour, and we felt that we could | men tothe landed proprietors upon a sound ba- 
commend them to His all-sufficient grace. sis of mutual contract; he does all in his power 

On the 265th inst., at Cincinnati, our valued | to encourage such contracts; and is careful not 
friends, Judge Storer, Levi Coffin and some | to interfere with them unless in cases of mani- 
other warm friends kindly arranged an in- | fest fraud oroppression. The freed-man must 
terview with General Fisk who under General | learn to protect his own interests. The nu- 
Howard, the head of the Freed-man’s Bureau | merous pardons granted by the Government 
at Washington, is appointed superinten- lis having the effect of rapidly withdrawing the 
dent of the affairs of the Freed-men in | confiscated lands from the hands of the Go- 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the adjacent por- | vernment and of restoring them to the former 
tions of Georgia, Mississippi and Alabama. | owners ; large estates are thus being transferred 
General Fisk is a man of great intelligence |to those who were lately in the Southern 
and bears a high character both as an earnest | army. Much obviously depends upon the 
and sincere Christian and a true friend of the | willingness of the land owners to employ the 
coloured man, All that wesaw of and heard} coloured people as free labourers upon fair 
from him corresponded with his character.| terms. Many appear willing to do this, and 
After explaining the nature of the Freed-man’s | to establish schools on their estates. The old 
Bureau and his own position under it, he | confederate soldiers and generals are more 
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willing to accept the now position than fact, there seems no doubt as to their capacity 
the poorer whites who were not in the army. | being fully equal to the average capacity of 
These latter are many of them as ignorant and | whites, allowing for the difference in outward 
degraded as the blacks; with the pride of | advantages. At the close ofthe yearly meeting 
caste about them; and under the strong im. | at Richmond in Ind., I proceeded to Richmond 
pression that their late sufferings during the | in Virginia, by way of Baltimore. At Baltimore 
war were occasioned by the Anti-Slavery agi- I was gratified by witnessing a spectacle, very 
tation. General Fisk has been lately through | novel in that city—a procession of several 
his district, holding meetings and explaining | thousand coloured freemasons. The whole 
his views. It was but a few dayssince that he arrangement was under the conduct of coloured 
attended a meeting, a black man in the chair, | men, and in order and respectability was fally 
an old confederate general on one side, a| equal to any similar spectacle that I have 
federal on the other side—whites and blacks | witnessed in England. Many ofthe men who 
all earnestly engaged in listening to his state- | took part in it were fine specimens of humanity, 
ment and considering what is to be done. | full-grown and well proportioned. The col- 
Altogether, whilst feeling the momentous | oured population in Baltimore appeared in 
gravity of the crisis, he is cheered and hopeful. | their holiday dress, highly delighted with what 
Teachers are greatly wanted—and for the next | was going forward. And though it was the 
few years, having regard to the large number | first display of the kind that had occurred in 
of the old, infirm, and disabled, and of the | the city, all passed off in an orderly manner 
women and children, there must in his opinion, and without accident. In the evening I passed 
continue to be a loud call for active liberality | down the Chesapeake, and on the following 
and philanthropic effort. Much will beneeded | morning, in company with a Friend deeply 
to supply the wants of the coming winter. interested in the Freed-men, and about 
Our friend Levi Coffin accompanied General | to settle at Richmond, we proceeded up 
Fisk in a visit to camp Nelson, in Kentucky,|the James River to Richmond, the lste 
where a large number still remain congre- | capitol of the late * Confederacy.” The ease 
gated. Dr. Massey is now here—and attended | of our transit was in strong contrast with the 
the Freed-man’s meeting this morning. 1 difficulty of the journey when contending 
expect to go into Virginia in the course of next | armies disputed the passage. I will not dwell 
week, and may probably spend a few days | 0m the many points of interest either in the 
there previously to returning to Philadelphia, |journey or at Richmond itself—the Libby 
Prison—Belle Isle—the triple line of fortifica- 
On board the * Scotia,” tions—the ruined warehouses and court. 
11th mo., 7th, 1865, | houses, &c. My business now is with the 
The pressure of engagements has hitherto|Freed-men. I had an interview with Colonel 
prevented me from completing the foregoing. | Brown, who has charge of the district of Vir. 
Previously to leaving Richmond, Ind.,I had a| ginia under the Freed-man’s Bureau. He 
very interesting interview with about 18 or | seemed to have greater difficulties to contend 
20 young friends who were going, and are | with in Virginia than General Fisk in Ten. 
now gone, into the Mississippi district, for |messee. There is a strong disposition on the 
the purpose of educating the Freed-men. | part of the planters to enter into a combina- 
Elkanah Beard and his wife were among them. | tion as to the rate of wages and the employ. 
They are thoroughly devoted to their work, | ment of coloured porsons without the consent 
and went forth with their lives in theirhands, | of their former employers. He read me, by 
well knowing the danger to which they were | way of specimen, a long series of resolutions 
exposed if military protection were withdrawn | passed by the landowners of a district in Vir- 
from the districts in which they were about | ginia, with that object. The Freed-man’s 
to labour. Their evidence as to the capacity | Bureau treat these arrangements as utterly 
of the coloured children quite corroborated | void, and otherwise discountenance them as 
the statements of our friends at Plainfield; in| much as possible, but the disposition to enter 
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into them is highly obstructive. Col. Brown 
gave me an encouraging incident. Col. Drury 
of Drury’s Bluff, the well known Confederate 
officer, had been with him with a party of 
Virginians, a week or two before our visit. 
Col. Drury said in the course of their inter- 
view :—‘* When Lee surrendered I called my 
slaves together and told them—you know that 
I have done all that I can to keep you in sla- 
very” (this was too true to be questioned) ‘I 
now tell you that you are free. You may go 
where you please—but I don’t want you to 
leave me. I will give you higher wages than 
any one else—and will establish schools for 
you on my estate,” Nearly all his slaves re- 
mained with him—only two or three leaving, 
and his testimony to his fellow planters was : 
‘From what I have already seen of the re- 
sult, I expect to have a much more profitable 
year than any that I have had under the old 
system of slavery.” Col. Drury is a man of 
decision, and having tried one system and 
found it a failure, is prepared at once to throw 
his energies into another. It is to be hoped 
that many of his fellow citizens may be influ- 
enced by his example. My kind host, John 
B, Crenshaw, who has an estate about five 
miles from Richmond, and has lived there 
through the war, has had reason tobe satisfied 
with the result of his kind treatment of his freed 
men. Being a member of the Society of 
Friends, his slaves were of course emanci- 
pated long before the beginning of the war 
They had fled into the woods during the last 
year of the war, to avoid the conscription, 
but on hearing of General Lee’s surrender 
they returned quietly to work. He had his 
faithful servants about him, whilst his neigh. 
bours were at a loss what to do for want of 
help. 

I had a large and interesting meeting with 
the coloured people at Richmond. It was a 
pleasure to look upon their happy and thankful 
countenances. Returning to Baltimore, after 
a short visit to Washington and Philadelphia, 
(in each of which cities I had the pleasure of 
inspecting coloured schools, attesting both 
the capacity and proficiency of the scholars: 
in one of them the pupils were engaged upon 
Euclid, Algebra, and Cicero’s First Oration 
against Cataline); I had the privilege of at- 





tending and taking part in the first public 
meeting ever held in Baltimore on behalf of 
the Freed-men. It was crowded with a highly 
intelligent and influential audience; the spea- 
kers, in their anxiety to avoid political topics, 
pretty much confined themselves to the moral 
and religious aspect of the question. In the 
few observations which I ventured to make on 
the duty which the white population owed to 
themselves, no less than to the coloured race 
—of doing their utmost to raise, by a course 
of Christian training and education, their co- 
loured fellow-citizens to the position which 
American citizens ought to occupy—I was ably 
followed by Bishop MaclIlvaine, Ohio, whose 
fervent words were listened to with profound 
attention and scarcely suppressed applause, 
Our friends considered it a very successful oc. 
casion, and believed that it would produce 
good effects. In the important city of Balti- 
more the cause of the Freed-man has an able 
supporter in Judge Bond, who throws all the 
weight of his judicial and personal influence in 
favour of freedom. The State of Maryland has 
lately abolished slavery, but whilst the north. 
ern portion of the State is mostly anti-sla- 
very there is still a strong pro-slavery pre- 
judice in the south-eastern portion. This ac- 
counts for the report read at the meeting that 
five or six schools and churches in that part 
of the state had been burned by the mob for 
the single reason that they had been appro. 
priated to the purpose of educating the Freed. 
men. This feeling must gradually give way, 
and its existence ought not to surprise or dis- 
courage us. Altogether, looking at the won- 
derful progress that has been made within the 
last few years, we cannot but look forward 
hopefully and trustfully—whilst not unmind- 
ful of what remains to be done, and of the ne- 
cessity for continued watchfulness, that the 
ground which has been gained should not be 
again lost. 


Miss Remon», a lady of colour, formerly of 
Massachusetts, United States, will lecture to 
the Literary Institution, Tottenham, on Tues- 
day evening Dec. 5th, at 7.30. Subject ‘* The 
Freed-men or Emancipated Negroes” of the 
Southern States of North America. 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY it will be seen that he comes with the most 
ASSOCIATION satisfactory testimonials from America, 


Of New York was formed in 1846, on a strict a nani = 
anti-slavery basis, and has ever since main-| Francr.—A meeting has been held in the 
tained a consistent record. Its laws made it | Music-hall known as the Salle Herz, Rue Pro- 
a prominent object to benefit the coloured race | vence, for the relief of the liberated negroes 
both in Africa and America. Since the ont-|of America. The hall was crowded to ex- 
break of the civil war in the United States, it| cess; more than a thousand persons had to 
has given special and almost exclusive atten-| remain outside for want of room. The pro- 
tion to the wants of the Freed-men. It was/| ceedings were opened by the Chairman, M. E. 
first in the field for their relief, and expended | Labourlaye, of the Institute, ina warm and 
about £20,000 for this object before any other | spirited speech. Mr. Leigh, of New York, 
organizations were formed. It has sent ‘for-| and Dr. Sutherland, chaplain to the American 
ward large quantities of supplies for the desti-| church in the Rue de Berri, addressed the 
tute, and will continue to gct as the almoner| meeting at some length. Three French cler- 
of the benevolent who desire to employ it for| gymen (Protestants)—M. E, de Pressence, M. 
that purpose. Coquerel the younger, and M. Saint Hilaire 
It seeks also to promote the intellectual eleva-| also spoke. But the speaker who seemed to 
tion of this class, and has now in its employ at| produce the deepest impression on the audi- 
numerous points in the southern states, up-|ence was M. Cremieux, formerly member of 
wards of two hundred and fifty teachers of] the provisional Government, and long one of 
both sexes, including many refined and highly | the leading advocates at the Paris Bar. M. 
educated persons who are devoting themselves | Cremieux is a member of the Jewish persua- 
earnestly to that work. And this is indispen-|sion, The preceding speakers dwelt particu- 
sible to the permanent elevation and welfare} larly on the insufficiency of the efforts made 
of the coloured people. It has achieved much | by France in favour of the slaves, as compared 
already in this direction. with the results obtained in America and Eng. 
And still another and a higher object it|/land. Nothing could be more exact, in a ma « 
seeks to accomplish, viz: the moral and reli-| terial point of view, but the meeting was re- 
gious improvement of this hitherto downtrod- | minded that France took a considerable part 
den and oppressed people. Undenominational | in the independence of America and the abol- 
in its character, it is the chosen medium of|ition of slavery, M. Cremieux admitted, 
great multitudes of christian people for reach- | with regret, that in 1802 France re-established 
ing the spiritual wants of the negroes, and has} slavery; but he reminded his hearers, amid 
been cheered by the most important results. | general applause, of the two periods of 1792 
The Rev. Sella Martin has for several] and 1848, when its complete abolition was 
months been labouring in England and Scot-| proclaimed. A collection was afterwards made 
land as its agent in diffusing knowledge as to/| for the benefit of the negroes. It amounted, 
the condition of the Freed-men. But he has/I hear, to about 1,100f., or £44—no great 
been obliged to return to America, and is suc- | result, after such fervid appeals, and with so 
ceeded by Rev. John C. Holbrook, D.D., of|many listeners. A second meeting will how. 
New York, who is now labouring in a similar | ever be held, in the hope of a better material 
manner, and who can be addressed at No, 11, | result. 
Queen Square, London, W.C. Tur Committee of the Freed-men’s Aid 
Lewis Tappan Esq., the Treasurer of the | Society meet on the first and third Wednes. 
Association, is extensively known in England. | day in each month, at two o’clock, at the 
He was the friend of Joseph Sturge, deceased, | Anti-Slavery Society’s Rooms, 27, New Broad 
and his guest several years ago when he visi- | Street, City, E.C. 
ted this country. Att packages of goods intended for the 
Dr. Holbrook has a testamur from the|Freed-men should be forwarded to Messrs, 
Freed-men’s Aid Society, London, from which | Johnson, Johnson & Co., Blomfield-street, H.0, 
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© orresyondenc fe |the ‘still small voice” as in the tempest. 
How often I have wished while in New Berne, 

There seems to be a a persistent effort on the | | that some of our Northern people, who persist 
part of some, to depreciate the intelligence of | in the assertion that the freed-men can not be 
the freed-men, to represent them not only as | | educated, and thereby elevated, could for a 
entirely ignorant, but as incapable of taking | little time stand within one of our coloured 
care of, and supporting themselves. There is | schools and see the earnestness with which 
necessarily great ignorance and degradation | lessons are studied, the quick bright answers 


among them, for we know that their entire 
life training has been only such as had a ten- 


dency to degrade, demoralize, and crush ont | 


whatever might be left of hwman nature. Now 
the great marvel to me is, that so much still 
remains of real intelligence, and earnest 
Christian character. 

T have found them with few exceptions to be 
earnest and indefatigable in their efforts to 
learn, they are, if I may use the expression, 
hungering and thirsting for that, which many 
of our Northern children pass so indifferently 
by; they are as much pleased with the 
smallest acquisition of knowledge, as many a 
boy would be at the solving of some difficult 
problem. I rejoice that it has been my pri- 
vilege to teach for a season among these poor 
freed-people. It has been a pleasure, bringing 
its own and immediate reward, both in their 


given, and when you bring before them the 
| incentive of comparing favourably with North. 
| ern schools the determination written on every 
| face, to bring about such a result. One has 
only to mingle with the freed-people as a 
teacher must necessarily do, to discover under 
the dark sable skin a bright intelligence, a 
quickness of perception, and a kindness of 
heart, that at first almost startles you, and 
then you mingle with them day by day, and 
find so many Christian traits of character, 
chief among which is their forgiving, not only 
seven times, but seventy times seven. They 
are more Christlike in this particular than any 
wronged oppressed people the world has ever 
known, willing not only to forgive all the past 
wrongs of their masters, but when these same 
masters come back poor and penniless, in many 
instances they give them all their own hard 
IT have never heard one word 


eagerness to learn, and gratitude expressed in | earned wages. 
many ways peculiar to themselves. How in-| expressive of revenge or retaliation towards 
teresting to watch them as they sit before) their oppressors, from the lips of a coloured 
you in school, with their earnest upturned | person during my stay at the South, even those 
faces, ready to catch every word, and to seize | who have suffered the most keenly, who have 
every new idea and make it their own, | known nothing but harsh words and cruel 
giving you that implicit faith, which says | blows, still express no other feeling than that 
plainer than words can speak, ‘* We know you | of forgiveness, saying with much earnestness 
will teach us whatis right andtrue,” and in “T forgive Massa, and hope the good Lord 
reference to the facility with which they learn, | will forgive him too, I always prays for Massa.” 
I would add that although I had been a| How forcibly this brings to mind the words of 
teacher at the North six years, yet I have! the blessed Saviour “ Father forgive them for 
never seen a school, taking them as a majority, | they know not what they do.” Never before 
that learn more rapidly than the coloured | have I seen so beatifully illustrated the for. 
schools in New Berne. | bearing forgiving spirit which Jesns himself 
As a people they are naturally inclined to| has taught us. And in this connection I 
be religious, and are never so happy as when | would speak of the Freed-men’s Association of 
singing and praying; they would by most’ freedom. 
of our good Northern people seem too noisy, During the latter part of the past winter, 
and demonstrative in their mode of worship, | every day would bring scores of the freed- 
yet I think none would doubt their sincerity. people to New Berne, they came to us in 
They need but the elevating, refining influence companies of 60, 70, or a hundred, In the 
that an education must bring them, to teach | most destitute ragged condition one could 
them that true religion is as often found in| well imagine, Many of them had been fol- 
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lowing Sherman’s Army for months, and 
although they were harmless, hungry, and 
almost naked, still I never heard them say 
they were willing to go back to their masters 
and to slavery. They are willing to wait 
patiently, cheerfully, for time to work out for 
them the precious blessings of freedom, they 


seem to think that any amount of suffering is | 


not too great, so that they may at last come 
out from under the cloud that has environed 
them with worse than Egyptian darkness. I 
am sure that the smallest child who goes to 


school knows what freedom means. It is| 


pleasant to see the little faces light up with 
joy, when you tell them they are no longer 
slaves. I said to one old man, “ Well, cae 
how do you like to be a free man?” The 
response came quick and earnest: ‘ Bless the 
Lord, Missus, I never ’spected to see this day, 
but I knew my people would; I have been 
praying for it thirty-five years, and now my 
old eyes have seen the salvation of the Lord, 
and I thanks the Lord every day, that he has 
set my people free.” Again I said to one, 
‘Well aunty, I suppose you know by this time 
what freedom means.” Her face lighted up, 
as she said, ‘*Thank the Lord, honey, I 
belongs to myself now” and with still more 


earnestness, laying her hands on the heads of | 


two little ones by her side, ‘And these are 
not Massa’s, but they are mine! Now I don’t 
care how hard I work, I can take care of 
myself and the children too.” Generally 


speaking I have seen no more laziness mani- | 


fested by the coloured people, than I have 
throughout the poorer classes at the North, 
give them work to do, and they will most 
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that the Lord has in his own time and way, 
worked out the deliverence of this people, and 
| we cannot fail to hear his voice saying “go 
| over into the South and help them” and if we 
cannot go, let us send, send them clothing, 
|give of our abundance to lighten in some 
| small measure, their way as they tread the 
now rugged path of freedom, and when they 
| are fully established they will never cease to 
call down blessings upon the heads of those 
| who have helped them in their sorest need. It 
| seems to me if I desired any thing of the Lord, 
and wanted an effectual fervent prayer of- 
fered for it. I should go to some good old 
coloured man or woman and ask them to pray 
for me, for their faith so earnest, so implicit, 
could not fail to bring the blessings. They 
| wrestle like Jacob of old, with God, and their 
faith never wavers; no matter how destitute 
they may be, how perplexed or encompassed 
with difficulties on every side, they resolve all 
their doubts and fears into this one sentence. 
** Only trust the Lord, and it will all be right.” 
Oh for such faith, a faith that can look up 
through coming years of unrequited toil, 
years of martyrdom, and never for one 
| moment doubt the goodness of God, and the 
final victory, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine saith the 
Lord, I will repay.” How wonderfully this 
| promise has been worked out in the freedom 
of this oppressed and downtrodden people. 
Should we not then as a nation, be careful to 
| deal justly with those whom God has set free, 
will they not with their passionate love of 
freedom, and their intense hatred of slavery 
| and all its concomitants, prove an element of 
| strength to this government ? why should they 





































cheerfully do it, as a majority they wish to | not then have a voice in what even pertains to 
prove to the world, that they can take care of | its best good, why not give them at least the 
themselves, let us only give them a chance, | | the same privilege we grant to foreigners who 
help them until they are able, if I may use| crowd our great thoroughfares by thousands, 
the expression, to stand alone, and after that | are they more ignorant than thcy ? I answer 







pass judgment upon them. They are now 
very very destitute, they need to be clothed, 
and I trust God will open the hearts of his 
children everywhere, to respond to this great 
and pressing need. They must be educated, 
for in this way we hope to develope the talent, 
energy and intelligence of this race, and give 
them an individuality as a people. We who 
are the professed disciples of Jesus, believe 


| from actual observationno. Let us deal justly 
| with the Freed-man, lest a greater evil come 
upon us, and at last hear the voice of Jesus 
saying “Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not.” 
Francis E, BoNNELL. 
Teacher at New Berne, N. C, 
Rev. A. M. Wylie. 

If I can assist you at any time by giving you 

further information I shall be glad to do so. 
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CASH 


Per Hon. C OC. Leigh. 
Per Rev. W. B. Boyce, Bishopsgate 










































Street, London ... 185 19 7 
The Freed-men,s Aid Society Lon- 
don e 250 0 0 
* 9 ‘per Rev. A. "Hampson 20 0 0 
Mr. R. Be - 0 8 6 
Per aa Lombard, Odier, & ‘& Co., tp 
Geneva... ... 120 0 0 
F. W. Cobb, "Esq., Margate . i, . oh a 
R. H. Lloyd, BOGs.0s0 « -1010 0 
Per Mrs. Whitehorn, Gower Street 0 7 6 
Rev. Baptist Noel’s Sunday School 1 0 0 
J. Cash, Esq., Coventry... ... 5 0 0 
Per Ladies’ Society, Frome ... ... 6 2 8 
» CO. A. Simons, Collecting Card 0 4 0 
»» Rev. M. J, Evans, Stratford-on- 

Avon ... ° 3 3 0 
»» Miss Remond, London 0 6 6 
» Mrs. Haynes, Brentford ... .. 010 0 
3; Cheltenham Freed- men’s. Aid 

Society ... 2.0 126 0 0 

Mrs. E. Townsend . 5 0 0 
Collections from the Continent 3, 270 16 8 
8,958 11 0 


Per Rev. James Wilson, collected 
by Rev. George Bowen, Stew. 


Colonel Shaw... .. 00 Rs. 
— ae 0 
r. i. "Brown, Esa. coo ee BO 
N. Spencer, Esq.... ... «.. 10 
Major Candy ... w.. «+» 30 
Esse ic gen see, © 
Rev. Dr. Wilson... ... «... 10 
Dr. Livingston ... ... .. 10 


275 2510 0 


3,984 1 0 


GOODS. 


Ship C 510, Sundry Contributions 
in package (additional) 2518 1 

» 519, 532, 598, 599, Band of 
Hope. Union ow tiene BD GO 

» 598, Highbury Park Church, 
per Rev. J. E. Edmonds 6 19 0 

» 598, L. H. A. Society, Mrs. 

’P. A. Taylor, Secretary, 
(per Miss Remond) 2010 0 
» 599,Per Mr.Briscoe, Chertsey 200 
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Ship C599, Per Rev. J. Spong, 


Southgate Road Chapel 20 
601, Per J. Allen, Esq., Ken- 
CR as. tte et cere 4 
705, Per Free St. John’s 
Church, Dundee... ... 
702, 703, 704, Per Panmure 
Street, Congregational 
Church, Dundee ... 
706, Per United Presbyterian 
Church, Dundee ... ... 30 
707, Per Rev, Mr. Syms, 
Congregational Church, 
Broughty Ferry ... 7 
708, 709, 710, Per Free St. 
Paul’s Church, Dundee 15 
711, Per Rev. Mr Spence 
Dundee... . 6 
Per Miss L. Greenwood, 
Halstead _... . 16 
Per Mr. R. Bell, Newcas. 
tle-on-Tyne 7 
455, 628, Per Oxford Place, 
Wesleyan Chapel, Leeds 26 
Per Ladies’ Sewing Soc., N. 
Brentford, Mrs. Haynes 33 
Per Constitution St.. Bap- 
tist ae Dundee ... 20 
Mr. R.. Dale, Rochester, 
(books) .. 0 
Per Congregational Church 
Ryde, Isle of Wight ... 5 
(No name) Folkestone ... 5 
Per Castle St., Congrega- 


December 1, 1865. 


FRBED-MEN’S AID SOCIETY. 
RECEIPTS FOR SEPT., OCT., AND. PART OF NOV.,, 


1865. 
Brought forward £67 12 


ona &© °o 
 — a ~ ee — 


neor Oo fF & OS 


tional Church, Dundee 17 14 


(No name)... ... «+ «. 40 


636, 648,.Per R. “Longdon, 
Esq., Manchester... ... 68 
631, Per H. saa Esq., 
Norwich ee 21 
567, Per eee man's Aid 
’Societ doe 
635, Per 3 3. 0, J. Ocean, Esq., 


0 


1 


24 0 


Colchester ... 8 0 


608, 653, 654. Per 8. L. 


Clemistead, Esq.Preston 28 10 
650, Per Thos. Harlock, Esq 9 7 


651, Per P. Ellis, Beds +» Lei- 


cester ... see woe & O 


0 
4 
7 
0 
6 
0 
0 
5 
| ~ * gpg "$9.10 0 
2 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
9 


593 2 


Other sums, which will be par- 
ticularized next month... .., 1,142 


Carried forward £67 12 1/ Total in Cash and Goods 





Printed by Antiss ANDREWS, of No. 7, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., in the Parish of St. 
» Bloomsbury, in the County of Middlesex. 





3 9 


£5,719 8 6 
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THE FREED-MAN.. 


AID FOR AMERICAN FREED- -MEN. 


fon sayeth 1, 1 


THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Is the chosen organ of great multitudes in the United States, 
for the relief and improvement of the four millions of Freed-men 
lately emancipated. It receives and applies clothing and monies 
for this object according to the desire of donors, whether in 


America or other lands. LEWIS TAPPAN, 
Treasurer. 


Srcretantes: REV. GEO, WHIPPLE, and REV. M. E. STRIEBY. 
OFFICE, 61, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


REV. JOHN C. HOLBROOK, D.D. 
Is the Agent and the Representative of the Association in Great 
Britain. Persons desiring his services in giving information 
as to the condition and prospects of the Freed: -men, whether in 


| public meetings or from the pulpit, can address him at No. 11 


(Jueen Square, London, W. C. 
_ Brow n, Shipley & Co., E, ondon, are the Bankers. 


PRACT ICAL OBSE BV ATIONS 


ON 
>REACHING. 
I A A 
The Publisher of the Illustrated Christian Times has much pleasure in announcing that he 
has made arrangements with the Author for the publication in that paper of a translation of 


an important Treatise on Preaching, recently published by 
THE CELEBRATED PARISIAN ORATOR, 
ATHANASE COQUEREL 


This Treatise embodies the “ recollections and principal experiences of a careerof more 
than forty years of preaching, ” and is worthy of the reputation M. Coquerel has so long sus- 
tained. Whatever tends to an increase of pulpit prayer in the ministry is of importance, and 
should be of interest, to the whole church, The Translation will be executed by the Rev. R. 
A. Bertrem, of Manchester. Chapter I. in the Illustrated Christian Times of Friday, Decem- 
ber Ist, 1865 

Ten Copies, in one parcel, post free, for One Shilling. Three Copies, every werk, post free, 
for 4s. 4d. per quarter. To be had at all railway stations, and by order of every Bookseller 
ant News Agent in the Kingdom. 


THE ANTI- SLAVERY REPORTER, 
Under the sanction of the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
Published Monthly, FOURPENCE Stamped, THREEPENCE Unstamped, 
at the Office of the Society, 27, New Brogd Street, London. 





ERSONS resident in places where public “meetings may vy be held in \ aid of the. Freed- -men, 
p* or willing to receive deputations, or to form auxiliaries in connection with the Freed- 
Men’s Aid Society, London, will be kind enough to place themselves in a eee with 
the Acting Hon. Secretary, Dr. Fred. Tomkins, 3, Tanfield Court, Inner Temple, B.C, 
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NEW YORK NATIONAL 


FREED MEN'S RELIEF ASSO ICLATION, 


92nd, 1862, cor} A 93rd, 1865 


+> 
{resident : FRANCIS GEORGE SHAW, Esq 
orresponding Secretary: Rev. WILLIAM G. HAWKINS 
eusurer: JOSEPH B. COLLINS, Eso 1 
tise iv Europe: HON. C 
sARIN 


DISTINGUISHED EROCEEENS TIONS. 
fied tf vhich I sit 


j 


a 


f New York 


with 


mpathies of 1 
ven nt opportunit 
loyed wisely and humanel} 
Relat fs 
y be thought the humblest of al 


to call it noblest of all. 


According to the Slave C 





